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INTRODUCTION 


History has so linked together certain of the great 
names of literature that we never recall one without the 
other. Sometimes the association is a chance one, the 
result of mere circumstances of time and place; some- 
times it has arisen from actual collaboration ; sometimes 
it springs from the fact that the two men bore the 
relation of master and disciple; sometimes from the 
fact that one immortalized the other and himself in 
doing it. Wyatt and Surrey stand at the beginning of 
the Elizabethan age, united by their period and a com- 
mon interest in letters; Beaumont and Fletcher close 
that age with their collaboration; Addison and Steele 
supplement each other in the eighteenth-century coffee 
houses, and in the Spectator and the Tatler; Brown- 
ing and Tennyson are complementary in the nineteenth 
century; Boswell and Johnson have, to a great extent, 
lost their original, even their co-ordinate, relationship, 
for to our age they have become Boswell’s Johnson; of 
Moschus we know only that he lamented Bion; Milton 
bade “fair peace be to the sable shroud” of Lycidas; 
and Arthur Hallam lives in men’s minds to-day because 
of “In Memoriam.” It was not the relation of disciple 
and master which existed between Shelley and Keats. 
Keats’s feeling in regard to his more famous contem- 
porary seemed to be a fear that he might seem to imitate 
him; Shelley wrote of Keats: “I intend to be the physi- 
cian both of his body and of his soul, to keep the one 
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warm, and to teach the other Greek and Spanish. I am 
aware, in part, that I am nourishing a rival who will 
far surpass me, and this is an additional motive and 
will be an added pleasure.” It was not similarity of 
style and subject matter, certainly, for two poets more 
essentially different England has not had. Nor was it 
entirely chance, though chance there was. It was, 
more specifically, the ““Adonais” of Shelley, in which he 
cried out against the death of Keats. Although the 
poem was little appreciated during Shelley’s life, it 
was rediscovered after his death by a group of youthful 
enthusiasts, chief among them Arthur Hallam, and has 
done more than any other one thing to preserve the 
fame of both Shelley and Keats. But it was, more than 
that, the relation of the two men to the age in which 
they lived, and the treatment which they received from 
their contemporaries which caused them to be thought 
of together. Most of all they are bound by the tragedy 
of their youth. 

They were made what they were by their genera- 
tion; that generation was of the nineteenth century, 
but it was the first quarter, not the middle years, of 
the century. It was not the England of Victoria, 
Huxley, and the Oxford Movement; it was the age 
of an exiled Byron, a conservative Wordsworth, and 
the Edinburgh Review. Born earlier, Shelley might 
have lived through the actual ferment of the French 
Revolution and ended, placid like Wordsworth, or 
broken like Coleridge; born later, he might have been 
heralded from the beginning as a great poet, and re- 
ceived a pension—or the laureateship !—from the queen. 
But, like all dreamers, Shelley and Keats were born 
out of their due time for anything but dreams. ‘Their 
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generation was the age between. The England into 
which they were born had little in common with the 
passionate, ardent, breathless—sometimes absurd— 
period of the French Revolution in England; less still 
in common with the prosperous opening up of new 
horizons of the Victorians. It was an age in which 
class distinctions still meant something, though not 
so much as a half century before, and in which wealth 
had already begun to mean a great deal, though not so 
much as a half century later. It was an age in which 
Keats, who desired all that a university could offer, 
could not attend one, while Shelley, who revolted 
against all that a university stood for, was expelled 
from Oxford. It was an age in which Keats was 
scorned for his interest in the past, while Shelley was 
anathematized for his interest in the future. Alto- 
gether it was that age which critics insist cannot be— 
an age of transition. 

The paradox of the age extended to the two poets. 
Were a student of to-day who knew nothing of the 
two save the facts of their lives to read them for the 
first time, he would undoubtedly think that “The 
Mask of Anarchy,” “Prometheus Unbound,” the 
“1819 Poems,” and ‘Hellas’ were written by Keats, 
and that the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “Endymion,” 
and “Hyperion” were the work of a man trained as 
Shelley was trained. We expect the poet of revolt in 
the ‘man of the people,” who has had little opportunity 
because of social barriers, and the poet of sheer beauty 
in the man trained in the languages and literatures of 
the past. Yet in this case the opposite was true. 
Shelley, the descendant of a long line of illustrious 
ancestors, wished to do away with social distinctions; 
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formed by institutions, he wished to rid the world of 
all institutions; the inheritor of a comfortable fortune, 
he became the champion of the poor and oppressed. 
Although he had been trained from childhood in the 
history and literature of the past, in his poetry he is 
always looking forward to the time when “the world’s 
great age” shall begin anew. He wrote of things 
Greek—or rather of things which bore Greek names— 
but he wrote with a passion which a true Greek would 
not have comprehended. Keats, on the other hand, 
who seems in his writing the most aristocratic of’ poets, 
was the son of a stable-keeper, and traced his ancestry 
no farther back than his grandfather; with every right 
to rail against fortune, he accepted the tragedy of his 
lot with almost Aristotelian magnanimity; although he 
knew at first hand the poor and the oppressed, he wrote 
of nightingales, and Greek vases and echoes; in his 
writing he exemplifies the lucidity, the calmness of 
mind, the moderation which we associate with the 
great writers of Greece, yet he did not know a word 
of that language of whose spirit he seems to us the 
reincarnation. The law of contrariety will explain 
much of Shelley: he was made what he was by direct 
opposition to all that produced him; but no law ex- 
plains Keats; for his existence in such a family, at 
such a time, there is no reason save “the magic hand 
of chance.” 

The story of Shelley’s life is as full of extraordinary 
events as a melodrama; the story of Keats’s is as simple 
as a Greek tragedy. Percy Bysshe Shelley, born August 
4, 1792, the son of a man of title and moderate wealth, 
had, during his youth, all that money could give him. 
From tutors he passed to Eton, from Eton to Oxford. 
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There for something over a year he was moderately, if 
not exuberantly, happy; he read widely, and talked 
more widely still; he studied as much as was necessary; 
and he found a friend. With that friend, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, his life for the next few years was 
inseparably bound. Together they read, walked, 
studied, talked; together they even planned a marriage 
between Hogg and Shelley’s sister Elizabeth, an ar- 
rangement which was slightly unusual, since the two 
principal actors had never met each other. But Eliza- 
beth was Shelley’s sister, and therefore an adventurous 
spirit. “Together Hogg and Shelley read politics and 
theology, two dangerous subjects for youth; then sud- 
denly appeared the Shelley the world knows. Having 
read well, if not wisely, in the works of “that dan- 
gerous thinker, Mr. Thomas Hobbes,” who had uttered 
in philosophical terms political and theological heresy 
at which the seventeenth century had shuddered, 
Shelley wrote and published privately an essay which 
bore the intriguing title, The Necessity for Atheism. 
It would probably have been better for Shelley as a 
human being in a very imperfect world if the Oxford 
dons had had either a closer first-hand knowledge of 
Hobbes, or a better sense of humor. In the one case, 
they would have disciplined Shelley for plagiarism, 
which would have done him no harm; in the other, 
they would have laughed at his youthfulness, which 
might ultimately have done him good. In either case, 
the world might have gained a country gentleman and 
lost a poet. 

So Shelley left Oxford, accompanied by his fidus 
Achates, Hogg—Shelley, a handsome youth of nine- 
teen, with an exceptional background of reading, a 
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hatred of institutions, and a firm conviction that he was 
amartyr. it was not long before his quixotic enthusi- 
asm showed itself again, this time to a more serious 
degree. At the school which Elizabeth Shelley at- 
tended was a young girl, Harriet Westbrook, who, 
like many other sixteen-year-old girls, felt herself 
oppressed by those in authority, and misunderstood by 
the world. For Shelley, no more was necessary. In 
August, 1811, he and Harriet Westbrook eloped to 
Edinburgh, and at nineteen Shelley found himself 
disinherited, with a sixteen-year-old wife to support. 
But life was at that time a great adventure; the world 
was all before them where to choose. Joined first of 
all by the faithful Hogg, and later by a Miss Hitch- 
ener, who, ten years older than Shelley, seemed to him 
at that time the incarnation of all that was wonderful 
(she called herself Portia, but her acquaintances called 
her Eliza/), they journeyed together from one place to 
another, all of them united by their admiration of 
Shelley. Somehow they scraped together enough 
money to live on, feeling sure that the world must soon 
recognize Shelley’s genius. “They went at one time to 
Ireland, firm in their belief that if they could not stop 
the oppression there they could at least join the op- 
pressed. ‘Thus Shelley passed the second stage of his 
brief career. 

In 1812 Shelley met for the first time a man whose 
name, a generation before, had been a thing to conjure 
with—William Godwin, who in his Political Justice 
had taught that all the evils in the world arise from 
institutions, and that, if perfection is to be attained, 
man must rid himself of all political, theological, and 
moral institutions—the idols, Bacon had called them 
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many years before. Shelley had long read Godwin 
and revered him as one of the great original minds 
of all time; but Godwin had so far declined into the 
“doubtful twilight of his immortality” that Shelley 
did not know he was still alive. He became one of 
Godwin’s disciples; it must have been pleasant for the 
half-forgotten philosopher once more to find impetuous 
youth at his feet. Shelley drank in all the theory which 
Godwin taught—and then he proceeded to put that 
theory into practice. In 1814 he met at Godwin’s 
house Mary Godwin, the daughter of Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, one of the most extraordinary 
women of her generation, whose Vindication of the 
Rights of ‘Women is recognized as the first statement 
by a woman of the principles of equal suffrage. The 
crisis in Shelley’s life occurred; what many people 
had said, Shelley believed; what philosophy had taught 
theoretically, Shelley performed practically. Godwin 
himself had said that convention was not only unjust, 
but often vicious; Shelley and Mary Godwin believed 
it. So it happened that in July, 1814, Shelley and 
Mary Godwin left Godwin’s house and went to the 
Continent together. From that time on, Shelley’s name 
was anathema to England. Yet surely there was never 
a stranger elopement than this, nor one more contrary 
to the accepted ideas of elopements. Shelley and Mary 
Godwin did not go alone, but took with them Mary’s 
half sister, Jane Clairmont, another of the “‘oppressed,”’ 
herself to be the central figure in a romance stranger 
and more tragic than that of her sister; and, far from 
fleeing secretly from his wife, Shelley continued to 
write her—sometimes daily—letters which seem full 
of affectionate interest; she wrote him frequently; on 
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the surface at least, it is a friendly correspondence. He 
gave her money as long as he had it, and she in turn 
sent him money when he needed it. ‘There is no 
stranger picture in literature than that of Shelley’s 
“sentimental journey” through France: Mary God- 
win, Jane Clairmont, and Shelley, with a mule which 
they had bought, the two girls dressed in black silk 
dresses, all three of them taking turns riding, Shelley 
occasionally sitting down by the side of the road to 
write a full account of the journey to Harriet. After 
all, Shelley was barely twenty-two when he made him- 
self—with the exception of Byron—the most detested 
man in Europe. 

The rest of Shelley’s story is not long to tell. He 
and Mary Godwin went to live in Italy, the country 
which has given a home to so many English poets, and 
here they spent the rest of Shelley’s brief life. A few 
years later, Harriet died in England, by her own hand; 
even those critics who have most blamed Shelley for 
his actions have shown that her death was not the 
direct result of his desertion, but of something which 
occurred later; yet it cannot be doubted that her suicide 
was the inevitable culmination of her whole pitiful life. 
After her death, Shelley and Mary Godwin were mar- 
ried. The English courts refused Shelley the custody 
of his and Harriet’s children, a circumstance to which 
he could never reconcile himself. Three children were 
born to him and Mary Shelley, two of whom died in 
early childhood. In spite of everything, however, the 
union of Shelley and Mary Godwin was one of real 
happiness and of extraordinary sympathy and under- 
standing. ‘They read and studied together, and Mary 
Shelley wrote an amazing tale, Frankenstein, while 
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Shelley produced, one after another, the poems which 
have made him famous. 

The death of Shelley was a fitting climax to his 
dramatic life. Always daring, always impetuous, in- 
tolerant of restraint, enthusiastic, and confident, he set 
out on July 8, 1822, in spite of the warnings of his 
friends who knew the treacherous climate, to sail with 
a friend in his boat, the Ariel. There occurred one of 
those sudden spectacular storms which Shelley had 
always delighted to watch and of which he had often 
written. When the storm had passed—it was over in 
twenty minutes—the Ariel was not to be seen. Four 
days later the bodies of the two men were found washed 
ashore on the beach. In Shelley’s pockets his friends 
found two books—one a copy of a Greek dramatist, the 
other the latest edition of Keats’s poems. ‘There on 
the shore, Shelley’s body was burned by his friends, 
Edward Trelawney, Leigh Hunt, and Lord Byron, and 
the volume of Keats was thrown into the flames as they 
blazed. Shelley’s ashes were taken to the Protestant 
cemetery in Rome, where, a few years before, Shelley 
had seen his little son buried, ‘a place so beautiful,” he 
had written, “as to make one in love with death.” 
Here, too, the year before, Keats had been buried. On 
Shelley’s grave his friends inscribed the words “Cor 
Cordium” and the lines from the “Tempest”: 


Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


After the story of Shelley, the life of John Keats 
seems brief and uninteresting. Born three years later 
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than Shelley, he died a year before him—a brief life 
and one of poignant sadness. Where Shelley had much, 
Keats had nothing: no wealth, no family, nothing of 
the only love he ever asked. Of his parents we know 
only that they belonged to the vast group of “respect- 
able people.” This poet, so exquisite in his taste that 
he appeals to the most cultivated, was the son of a head 
hostler who had finally taken over the ownership of his 
stables. The poet who sang of woods and nightingales 
and the charm of silent places grew up in a drab mid- 
dle-class section of London. He was so Greek even in 
appearance that a friend wrote of him: “A painter or 
sculptor might have taken him for a study after the 
Greek manner, and have given him a ‘station like the 
herald Mercury, new lighted on a_heaven-kissing 
hill.’ ”” He was taken from school at the age of sixteen 
and apprenticed to an apothecary and surgeon that he 
might learn a trade. Learn the trade he did, though, 
not unnaturally, he never liked it. ‘My last opera- 
tion,” he once said, “was the opening of a man’s tem- 
poral artery. I did it with the utmost nicety, but, 
reflecting on what had passed through my mind at the 
time, my dexterity seemed a miracle and I never took 
up the lancet again.” “That was probably as well for 
his prospective patients, for Keats was by nature a poet, 
not a surgeon. He said at another time: “The other 
day, during the lecture, there came a sunbeam into the 
room, and with it a whole troop of creatures floating 
in the ray: and I was off with them to Oberon and 
fairyland.” 

In the meantime he had had the fortune to make two 
friends who changed the whole course of his life— 
Leigh Hunt, a man whose name was magic in his 
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generation to a group of admirers, and the signal for 
ridicule to a group of reviewers, a man who had been 
to prison for his freedom of speech in uttering his 
political opinions, and who is remembered to-day prin- 
cipally because he was the friend of the youthful poets 
of his day; and the painter Haydon, who struggled for 
eight years to awaken England to the glory of those 
sculptures of the Parthenon, now called the “Elgin 
marbles.” As the result of these and other friendships, 
Keats in 1817 definitely announced his intention of 
dedicating his life to poetry. The story of the actual 
events of his life from this time on may be told briefly; 
in 1817 he published a small volume of verse, and 
wrote ‘Endymion’; in 1818 he went on a walking trip 
to Scotland with his friend Charles Brown; from 1818 
on he was made the center of a storm of ridicule and 
abuse by various reviewers; in 1819 he met Fanny 
Brawne, and wrote “Hyperion” and some perfect 
lyrics; in 1820 he went to Italy, where he died in 1821 
at the age of twenty-six. 

Of those events, two were epoch-making for Keats— 
the attacks by the reviewers, and his love for Fanny 
Brawne. ‘The conduct of the writers for the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly during this period is one 
of the darkest blots on the history of English criti- 
cism. It would seem that the reviewers began their 
attacks not from any real motive of purifying English 
literature, but from a mere desire to attract attention 
to themselves. There can be no question that they 
succeeded. There were men on the staffs of the two 
reviews whose names, apart from their association with 
these scurrilous criticisms, are honored in literature; 
their associations with the reviewers may be pardoned 
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only on the score of their youth. The editors of the 
journals, realizing that an attack will provoke attention 
when nothing else will, adupted a definite policy of 
attack. Most of the articles which appeared were evi- 
dently written in collaboration, and none of them were 
signed. Their chief target for abuse was a group of 
writers whom they named “the Cockney School of 
Poets,” and their biting sarcasm against these men was 
quoted throughout Europe. . Clever sarcasm will damn 
a man far more easily and more effectively than any 
other form of criticism; and many of the writers for 
the reviews were clever men. ‘The reviewers were 
especially savage against Leigh Hunt—why, no one 
knows; for in spite of his evident weaknesses and 
faults, he was far from being the fool they made him 
seem. Not content with criticizing him as a poet, they 
went to the extreme of calling him immoral and de- 
praved. Such criticism as this is characteristic: ‘“The 
extreme moral depravity of the Cockney School is an- 
other thing which is forever thrusting itself upon the 
public attention, and convincing every man of sense 
who looks into their productions that they who sport 
such sentiments can never be great poets. How can 
any man of high original genius ever stoop publicly, at 
the present day, to dip his fingers in the least of those 
glittering and rancid obscenities which float on the 
surface of Mr. Hunt’s ‘Hippocrene’? . . . With him 
indecency is a disease.” 

The attention of the reviewers was evidently directed 
to Keats—then an unknown youthful poet—through 
Leigh Hunt’s admiration for him, and in the first 
attacks, his name is usually associated with that of 
Hunt. The reviewers wrote: “Mr. Hunt is a small 
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poet, but he is a clever man. Mr. Keats is a still 
smaller poet, and he is only a boy of pretty abilities 
which he has done everything in his power to destroy.” 
Having found Keats good prey, they went on with 
more attacks upon “that amiable but infatuated bard- 
ling, Mister John Keats,” the most frequently quoted 
of which is this: 

“And now, good-morrow to ‘the Muses’ son of 
Promise.’ . . . We venture to make one small proph- 
ecy, that his bookseller will not a second time venture 
fifty pounds upon anything he can write. It is a better 
and a wiser thing to be a starved apothecary than a 
starved poet; so back to the shop, Mr. John, back to 
‘plasters, pills, and ointment boxes,’ etc. But for 
Heaven’s sake, young Sangrado, be a little more spar- 
ing of extenuatives and soporifics in your practice than 
you have been in your poetry.” 

It was to such reviews as this that Byron, at once the 
most detested and most admired man in Europe, replied 
in his paper, “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
and it was to these attacks also that Shelley in his 
“Adonais” attributed the death of Keats. Byron and 
Shelley, in their impetuous way, exaggerated the situa- 
tion. Keats’s death was not brought about directly by 
the attacks of the reviewers. Indeed, his attitude 
toward them was much more temperate and less im- 
passioned than that of any of the other young writers 
who were concerned. He had never asked popular 
favor, and had never expected it. In his preface to 
“Endymion” he says: “I hate a mawkish popularity. 
. . . I never wrote one single line of poetry with the 
least shadow of public thought.” Moreover, he 
realized that there was some justice in the attacks of 
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the reviewers. He was youthful; he was untrained; 
no one realized more poignantly than himself how far 
he was from his great originals. He was at that age, 
he said, ‘“‘in which the soul is in a ferment, the charac- 
ter undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted ; thence proceeds mawkishness and all the 
thousand bitters which those men I speak of must 
necessarily taste in going over the following pages.” 
But one must read between the lines of those letters 
Keats wrote in which he seems to agree with the re- 
viewers that he is worthless. He had in his nature 
much of that “flint and iron” that Matthew Arnold 
admired, but he was at the same time extraordinarily 
sensitive. “Too proud to show his hurt, too humble 
to believe that his name would be remembered long 
after his reviewers had been forgotten, he saw himself 
a failure not only in the eyes of the world, which 
meant little to him, but in the eyes of Poetry, which 
meant everything. There can be little question that his 
death was hastened by his discouragement. 

The other circumstance which made tragedy of his 
last years was his hopeless love for Fanny Brawne. It 
is impossible to estimate the influence that that love had 
upon Keats. He himself realized that marriage was 
impossible for him; he was miserably poor, known only 
as a youthful poet who was laughed at by the critics, 
dying slowly of incurable consumption; no one realized 
so clearly as he the hopelessness of his position. In 
spite of that, he could not cease to hope that Fanny 
Brawne might come to return his love, and every 
thought of his last years was for her and about her. 
One of the most pathetic passages in literature is the 
end of a letter which he wrote to his friend Charles 
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Brown as he left England for the last time: “I think, 
without my mentioning it, for my sake you would be 
a friend to Miss Brawne when I am dead. You think 
she has many faults—for my sake, think she has not 
one. . . . The thought of leaving her is beyond every- 
thing horrible . . . the sense of darkness coming over 
me. . . . I eternally see her figure, eternally vanish- 
ing. ... Is there another life? Shall I awake and 
find this all a dream? ‘There must be; we cannot be 
created for this sort of suffering.” 

The last few years of Keats’s life contain hardly 
anything but tragedy. ‘The exertion of his trip to 
Scotland was too much for him, and from that time 
he grew worse and worse; there was no question that 
he was slowly dying of consumption. ‘Trained as he 
had been in medicine, Keats himself was the first per- 
son who realized the hopelessness of his condition. In 
1820 he left England, hoping to gain a few more years 
of life in Italy. Accompanied by Joseph Severn, one 
of the most faithful of friends (Keats seemed to have 
an infinite capacity for making friends), he went to 
Rome, where he died February 23, 1821, unknown, 
having gained from life nothing of which he had 
dreamed. Upon his grave in the Protestant cemetery 
there was inscribed, at his request, the line, “Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water.” 


Comparison between Shelley and Keats is inevitable, 
yet practically fruitless. “They will continue to appeal 
to two classes of readers as long as there are differences 
in age, taste, and desire. It is seldom that one reader 
cares equally for both. ‘The attitude of succeeding 
poets and critics is here significant. There is no Eng- 
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lish poet who has been influenced primarily by Shelley; 
there is almost no English poet who has not been in- 
fluenced by Keats. ‘Tennyson, who, of them all, shows 
most markedly the influence of Keats, found in Shelley, 
he said, ‘‘a sort of tenuity,” while of Keats he wrote: 
“Keats, with his high spiritual vision, would have been 
the greatest of us all. . . . There is something magic 
and of the innermost soul of poetry in almost 
everything he wrote.” Fitzgerald and Matthew 
Arnold, too, praised Keats to the exclusion of Shelley. 
On the other hand, William Rossetti discerned in 
Shelley “one of the ultimate glories of our race and 
planet.” Other critics—particularly poet-critics—have 
varied in their allegiance, passing frequently from a 
youthful adoration of the glory of Shelley to a mature 
reverence for the wonder of Keats. The development 
is significant of the difference between the two poets. 
Influenced in the main by the same earlier writers, 
delighting in Homer and A‘schylus and Sophocles, in 
Virgil, in Dante, in Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
they brought their inspiration from the same store- 
houses of the past; yet in their hands the treasures 
which they found took new forms, and very different 
forms. Shelley is like his own skylark, mounting 
“higher still and higher” into a sky of such dazzling 
color and radiance that we are blinded and cannot 
follow him, though we still hear his song. Milton 
might have written of him: ‘Methinks I see him as an 
eagle, mewing at his mighty youth, and kindling his 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” It is a 
dangerous thing—this flight into the air, away from all 
things human and ordinary. The natural impulse of 
the great rebel on the flaming parapets of heaven was 
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to fly up, yet he fell into Chaos. That is the danger of 
rebels—a danger which Shelley did not entirely avoid. 
It might have been of him, again, that our own con- 
temporary, Lytton Strachey, says: “He who plays with 
the void, who dallies with eternity, who leaps from 
star to star, is in danger at every moment of being 
swept into an utter limbo and tossed forever in the 
Paradise of Fools.” Keats was never in such danger. 
If he did not mount into the empyrean, he never fell 
into Chaos. Where Shelley intoxicates by his super- 
abundance, Keats satisfies by his completeness. If 
Keats fails to dazzle with infinite suggestions of the 
light that never was, he clarifies with the light that has 
always been. Shelley wished to crash to atoms the 
“many-colored dome” in order that he might at one 
bound achieve the “white radiance of eternity.” Keats 
knew that the man who had seen most clearly the light 
of eternity had found it no white light, but a devour- 
ing flame; and after the great light, Saul was three 
days without sight. 

The dissimilarities in the work of the two men go 
back to the differences in their characters, in their 
point of view, and in their poetical theories. Shelley 
was by nature impetuous and ardent, intolerant of 
restraint, extreme, lacking in contact with the ordinary 
things of life. Critics, in attempting to characterize 
him, are led continually to such similes as “unbodied 
spirit,” “ineffectual angel,” “spirit of revolt.” He is 
best expressed in terms that are abstract. He seems to 
have been recognized by all who knew him as unlike 
other people, as entirely oblivious to the ordinary things 
and people of life. He was not a Byron who delighted 
in shocking people, and who was unconventional for 
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much the same reason that the reviewers of the time 
were scurrilous. He was that most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon—a theorist who lived his theory. He never 
understood the point of view of conventional morality. 
Ardent, impassioned, visionary, he was yet utterly and 
entirely sincere: a dweller in Atlantis, La Mancha, 
Arcadia, who, wandering by chance into nineteenth- 
century England, found its laws and conventions as 
impossible for him as those of Utopia would have been 
for England. He had his real being in an ideal world. 
Keats, on the other hand, was most distinctly a man in 
a world of men; he was a poet, but he was also a 
human being; his head might be in the clouds, but his 
feet were firmly upon the earth. Perhaps it was his 
parentage or his position in life which gave him the 
very close touch with reality which he had. Shelley 
was “all fire and spirit”; but it might have been of 
Keats that Shakespeare said: 

His life was gentle and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, “This was a man.” 


Shelley dwelt always in a visionary world that was 
some day to come, rebelling against the actualities of 
the world he found; the characters of his poems are 
spirits and echoes and desires and aspirations; his Jan- 
guage is abstract, and his poetry charms rather by its 
sound and its suggestiveness than by its actual pic- 
tures. Keats, on the other hand, delighted in 
the world 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights, 
and shades, 
Changes, surprises. 
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Shelley’s skylark forces itself always farther and far- 
ther from the world; Keats’s nightingale sings of the 
beauty of the world which remains eternally, though 
men and women pass away. Shelley, like most passion- 
ate reformers, had little sense of humor; Keats’s 
humor rings out through the pages of his letters and 
journals, transforming the difficulties of the time into 
the laughter of remembrance. He had, too, a genius 
for nonsense, which might have made him, had he 
lived, one of the great humorists of our language. He 
was too conscious of the “delightful absurdity” of life 
to lose himself in fancies entirely visionary; his sense 
of humor was a sense of proportion. He is more like 
Shakespeare than is any other English poet; to him 
men and women are nothing alien, but the whole ma- 
terial of literature as of life; he could laugh when 
laughter was justified; and he could feel the “‘tears of 
things” too deeply to allow himself to weep. No exact 
scholar, he had, like Shakespeare, the power of catching 
the indefinable spirit of a period. As Shakespeare 


filled Ilion, Rome, or any town you will 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen, 


so Keats filled forests he had never seen with nightin- 
gales he had seldom heard, English seas with magic 
casements, and a Greek vase he had seen but once with 
deathless figures his successors have seen eternally. 
The point of view, of the two men was fundamen- 
tally different. Shelley, who would have said that he 
“counted it a bondage to fix a belief” and who un- 
doubtedly thought that he was held down by no dogma, 
was in reality dogmatic, as reformers must be, for one 
must believe tremendously that he is right before he 
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will be ready, like Shelley, to destroy the world. 
Shelley found an entirely consistent explanation for 
the evils of the world in the existence of institutions. 
Keats found no explanation at all for the existence of 
evils in the world. If man could but overthrow all 
that man has made, thought Shelley, the sorrows of the 
world would be dissipated into thin air. Keats real- 
ized that with the dissolution of the ‘“cloud-capp’d 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples” will 
go the dissolution of the “great globe itself,” and that 
the “insubstantial pageant faded,” left not a rack be- 
hind. The sorrows of the world were to him inherent 
in the fabric of the world. ‘The tragedy of Keats’s 
life, unlike that of Shelley’s, came not from his own 
revolt against the existing order, but out of the uni- 
verse itself, inflexible, implacable. Yet there was 
nothing morbid in Keats’s acceptance of the inevitable. 
In spite of all the sorrow he found in the world, he 
believed that one thing at least was real and would 
continue to exist: beauty. 

Shelley’s conception of poetry was a noble one, which 
he has expressed in his one complete prose work, the 
Defense of Poetry. Keats’s theory of poetry we may 
gather from odd sentences in his letters, and from his 
poetry itself. ‘The poet, to Shelley, was an instrument, 
an zolian lyre, over which a series of impressions is 
driven, to be combined by some magic element in the 
instrument into not only melody, but harmony. To 
Keats the poet was no instrument played upon by the 
breezes of fancy, or the winds of passion, but himself 
the conscious artist, drawing forth, from an otherwise 
inanimate instrument, living music. ‘To Shelley, sec- 
ondly, poetry was entirely a matter of inspiration: “I 
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appeal to the greatest poets of the present day,” he 
says, “whether it is not an error to assert that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced by labor and 
study.” Keats spent all of his brief life trying to 
make up by study the background which he felt he 
lacked; like Milton he dedicated himself to the “hard 
labor” of his task. In the third place, the two poets 
differ in their interpretation of the service of poetry. 
“Poetry,” says Shelley, “lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world and makes familiar objects be as 
if they were not familiar.” But Keats says: “I think 
poetry should surprise by a fine excess, not by singu- 
larity; it should strike the reader as a working of his 
own highest thoughts, and appear almost a remem- 
brance.” And finally, they differ in regard to the 
effect of poetry. ‘‘Poetry,” says Shelley, “is a sword 
of lightning, ever unsheathed, which consumes the 
scabbard that would contain it.” Keats at twenty-five 
was wise with the wisdom of the end of life: “Its 
touches of beauty,” he says, “‘should never be halfway, 
thereby making the reader breathless instead of con- 
tent. The rise, the progress, and the setting of 
Imagery should, like the sun, come natural to him, 
shine over him, and set soberly, although in magnifi- 
cence, leaving him in the luxury of twilight.” 

But, as Keats himself added, it is easier to say what 
poetry should be than to write it. The phrases of 
Shelley are the fruit of Tantalus, which invites but 
remains always just beyond reach; the lines of Keats 
are like the banquets of that mighty Greek whom he 
loved, from which warriors and mariners and minstrels 
alike went away content. Shelley’s visions flash across 
the eyes of men with intolerable brightness; but the 
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minds of men are stored with the timeless images of 
Keats. About Shelley there is a dazzling intensity, a 
white radiance, an impetuosity which leaves the reader 
shaken and breathless and a little dizzy; in Keats there 
is a sensuousness, a sonorousness, a splendor, a com- 
pleteness which leaves the reader calm and content. 
And yet, while one deals in superlatives which might 
be used of a Milton or a Sophocles who lived out their 
years and knew all phases of life, one remembers that 
these “twin-born sons” of the nineteenth century were 
hardly more than boys when they wrote, mere youths 
when they died. Their accomplishments and their 
faults are both those of youth. Their chief atttaction, 
after all, is the charm of the imperfect, which tempts 
us with infinite suggestions of what they might have 
been. 


MEMORABILIA 


Aun, did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new. 


But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after; 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its own, 
And a certain use in the world, no doubt, 

Yet a hand’s breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about; 


For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast 

A molted feather, an eagle-feather! 
Well, I forget the rest. 


RoBERT BROWNING. 
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SONNETS 


TO WORDSWORTH 


Port of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which never may return; 
Childhood and youth, friendship and love’s first glow, 
Have fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine, 
Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore; 
Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar; 
Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude; 
In honored poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty ;— 
Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 
Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 


ENGLAND IN 1819 


AN old, mad, blind, despised and dying king; 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn—mud from a muddy spring; 
Rulers, who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling, 
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Till they drop, blind in blood, without a blow; 

A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field; 
An army which liberticide and prey 

Makes as a two-edged sword to all who wield; 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay; 
Religion Christless, Godless—a book sealed ; 

A Senate—Time’s worst statute unrepealed, 

Are graves from which a glorious Phantom may 
Burst to illumine our tempestuous day. 


OZYMANDIAS 


I MET a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


TO THE NILE 


MonTHu after month the gathered rains descend 
Drenching you secret A‘thiopian dells; 
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And from the desert’s ice-girt pinnacles, 

Where Frost and Heat in strange embraces blend 
On Atlas, fields of moist snow half depend; 

Girt there with blasts and meteors, Tempest dwells 
By Nile’s aérial urn, with rapid spells 

Urging those waters to their mighty end. 

O’er Egypt’s land of Memory floods are level, 

And they are thine, O Nile!—and well thou knowest 
That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil, 

And fruits and poisons, spring where’er thou flowest. 
Beware, O Man! for knowledge must to thee 

Like the great flood to Egypt ever be. 


POLITICAL POEMS 


SONG 
To the men of England 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood? 


Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 10 
That those stingless drones may spoil 
The forced product of your toil? 
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Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 
Or what is it ye buy so dear 

With your pain and with your fear? 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap; 
Find wealth—let no impostor heap; 
Weave robes—let not the idle wear; 
Forge arms—in your defence to bear. 


Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells; 
In halls ye deck, another dwells. 

Why shake the chains ye wrought? Ye see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 


With plough and spade, and hoe and loom, 
Trace your grave, and build your tomb, 
And weave your winding-sheet, till fair 
England be your sepulchre. 


LIBERTY 


‘THE fiery mountains answer each other, 

Their thunderings are echoed from zone to zone; 

The tempestuous oceans awake one another, 

And the ice-rocks are shaken round Winter’s throne 
When the clarion of the Typhoon is blown. 


From a single cloud the lightning flashes, ne 
Whilst a thousand isles are illumined around; 
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Earthquake is trampling one city to ashes, 
An hundred are shuddering and tottering; the sound 
Is bellowing underground. 10 


But keener thy gaze than the lightning’s glare, 

And swifter thy step than the earthquake’s tramp; 

Thou deafenest the rage of the ocean; thy stare 

Makes blind the volcanoes; the sun’s bright lamp 
To thine is a fen-fire damp. 


From billow and mountain and exhalation 

The sunlight is darted through vapor and blast; 

From spirit to spirit, from nation to nation, 

From city to hamlet, thy dawning is cast,— 

And tyrants and slaves are like shadows of night 20 
In the van of the morning light. 


THE TOWER OF FAMINE 


Amip the desolation of a city, 
Which was the cradle and is now the grave 
Of an extinguished people,—so that pity 


Weeps o’er the shipwrecks of oblivion’s wave, 
There stands the Tower of Famine. It is built 
Upon some prison-homes, whose dwellers rave 


For bread, and gold, and blood; pain, linked to guilt, 
Agitates the light flame of their hours, 
Until its vital oil is spent or spilt. 


‘There stands the pile, a tower amid the towers 10 
And sacred domes,—each marble-ribbed roof, 
The brazen-gated temples and the bowers 
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Of solitary wealth; the tempest-proof 
Pavilions of the dark Italian air 
Are by its presence dimmed—they stand aloof, 


And are withdrawn—so that the world is bare; 
As if a spectre, wrapped in shapeless terror, 
Amid a company of ladies fair 


Should glide and glow, till it became a mirror 

Of all their beauty,—and their hair and hue, 20 
The life of their sweet eyes, with all its error, 
Should be absorbed, till they to marble grew. 


pr DES, HYMNS, ETC. 
ODE TO THE WEST WIND 


I 


O witp West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: — 
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Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; Hear, oh hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commo- 
tion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves ure shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 


Of some fierce Maenad, ev’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height— 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh hear! 


lll 


Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 30 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 

Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
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All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! ‘Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 40 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh hear! 


IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 50 
Scarce seem’d a vision,—I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


4 
A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 
"k 
Vv 
Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 


What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


— —— 
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Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 60 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 


‘The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 70 


TO A SKYLARK 


Hatz to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 10 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 20 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flow’d. 30 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody ;— 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
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Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
,Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view: 50 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 60 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 70 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Langour cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 80 


Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 90 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
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That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 100 
Teach me half the gladness i 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 


The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 


TO NIGHT 


SWIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dieams of joy and fear 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 

Star-inwrought ; 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 10 
Kiss her until she be wearied out: 
Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sigh’d for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turn d to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 
I sigh’d for thee. 
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Thy brother Death came, and cried 
Would’st thou me? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee 
Shall I nestle near thy side? 
Would’st thou me?—And I replied 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 30 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 
Swift by thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 


HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 


f THE awful shadow of some unseen Power 
; Floats though unseen among us, visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain 
\ shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
: Like memory of music fled, 10 
5 Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
5 With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
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Of human thought or form, where art thou gone? 
Why dost thou pass away, and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ?— 
Ask why the sunlight not forever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river; 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is 
shown; 20 
Why fear and dream and death and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope. 


No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given; 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost and 
Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor— 
Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to 
sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 30 
Doubt, chance and mutability. 
Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven, 
- Or music by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


Love, Hope and Self-esteem, like clouds, depart, 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 
Man were immortal and omnipotent, 


Didst thou, urikriown'and awful as thou art, 40 
Keep with~thy glorious train firm state within his 
heart. 


Thou messenger of sympathies 
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That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes! 
Thou, that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame, 
Depart not as thy shadow came! 
Depart not, lest the grave should be, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality! 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and 
ruin, 50 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead; 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is 
fed. 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 
When, musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 60 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I cal! the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned 
bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery,— : 70 
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That thou, O awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 80 
Its calm,—to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 

To fear himself, and love all humankind. 


HYMN OF APOLLO 


THE sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, 
Curtained with star-inwoven tapestries 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes, 
Waken me when their Mother, the gray Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 


Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; the caves 10 
Are filled with my bright presence, and the air 
Leaves the green earth to my embraces bare. 


The sunbeams are my shafts, with which I kill 
Deceit, that loves the night and fears the day; 
17 
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All men who do or even imagine ill 

Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and open actions take new might, 
Until diminished by the reign of night. 


I feed the clouds, the rainbows and the flowers 
With their ethereal colors; the moon’s globe 
And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe; 
Whatever lamps on Earth or Heaven may shine 
Are portions of one power, which is mine. 


I stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, 

Then with unwilling steps I wander down 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even; 

For grief that I depart they weep and frown. 
What look is more delightful than the smile 
With which I soothe them from the western isle? 


I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 
All light of Art or Nature ;—to my song 
Victory and praise in its own right belong. 


HYMN OF PAN 


From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
18 
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The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the wood and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal Earth, 
And of Heaven—and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth ;— 
And then IJ changed my pipings, 
Singing how down the vale of Mznalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed. 
All wept, as I think both ye now would 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
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SPIRIT OF DELIGHT 


RARELY, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Many a weary night and day 

*T is since thou art fled away. 


How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again? 

With the joyous and the free 
‘Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou hast forgot 

All but those who need thee not. 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 
Thou with sorrow art dismay’d; 
Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure ;— 
Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure ;— 
Pity thou wilt cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight! 
The fresh Earth in new leaves dressed, 
And the starry night; 
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Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 30 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 


I love tranquil solitude, 
And such society_ 
As is quiet, wise, and\good ; 
Between thee and m 40 
What difference? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 


I love Love—though he/has wings, 
And like light can fi¢e, 
But above all other things, 
Spirit, I love thee. 
Thou art love and life! Oh, come, 
Make once more my heart thy home. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR NAPLES 


THE sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent might: 

The breath of the moist earth is light 
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Around its unexpanded buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight— 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’-— 
The city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 


I see the deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weeds strown; 
I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown: 
I sit upon the sands alone; 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 

Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion— 


10 


How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walk’d with inward glory crown’d— 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure; 
_ Others I see whom these surround— 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 


To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear,— 

‘Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan; 40 
They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love lot—and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 


TO — 


I Fear thy kisses, gentle maiden; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 


With which I worship thine. 


LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS 


Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of Misery, 
Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 
With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track; 
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Whilst above, the sunless sky 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 

And behind, the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave, 

To the haven of the grave. 

What, if there no friends will greet? 
What if there no heart will meet 
His with love’s impatient beat? 
Wander wheresoe’er he may, 

Can he dream before that day 

To find refuge from distress 

In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 
Then ’t will wreak him little woe 
Whether such there be or no. 
Senseless is the breast and cold, 
Which relenting love would fold; 
Bloodless are the veins and chill, 
Which the pulse of pain did fill; 
Every little living nerve 

That from bitter words did swerve 
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Round the tortured lips and brow, 
Are like sapless leaflets now 
Frozen upon December’s bough. 


On the beach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eternally, 
As once the wretch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a solitary heap, 
One white skull and seven dry bones 
On the margin of the stones, 50 
Where a few gray rushes stand, 
Boundaries of the sea and land: 
Nor is heard one voice of wail 
But the sea-mews as they sail 
O’er the billows of the gale; 
Or the whirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town 
When a king in glory rides 
Through the pomp of fratricides. 
Those unburied bones around 60 
There is many a mournful sound; 
There is no lament for him, 
Like a sunless vapour, dim, 
Who once clothed with life and thought 
What now moves nor murmurs not. 


Ah, many flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide Agony: 
To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 
—’Mid the mountains Euganean 70 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legion’d rooks did hail 
The Sun’s uprise majestical: 
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Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts; and then,—as clouds of even 
Fleck’d with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky,— 

So their plumes of purple grain 
Starr’d with drops of golden rain 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning’s fitful gale 

Through the broken mist they sail; 
And the vapours cloven and gleaming 
Follow down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 
Round the solitary hill. 


Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 
Underneath Day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies,— 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quivering. line 
Of the waters crystalline; 
And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
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Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies; 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise 

As to pierce the dome of gold 

Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt City! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey, 
If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 
A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne among the waves 
Wilt thou be,—when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew, 
O’er thine isles depopulate, 
And all is in its ancient state, 
Save where many a palace-gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 
Topples o’er the abandon’d sea 
As the tides change sullenly. 
The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day, 
Will spread his sail and seize his oar ,- 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 
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Lest thy dead should, from their sleep, 
Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid masque of death 

O’er the waters of his path. 


Lo, the sun floats up the sky, 
Like thought-wingéed Liberty, 
Till the universal light 
Seems to level plain and height. 
From the sea a mist has spread, 
And the beams of morn lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 
Like its glory long ago. 

By the skirts of that gray cloud 
Many-domeéd Padua proud 
Stands, a peopled solitude, 
Mid the harvest-shining plain, 
Where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe, 
And the milk-white oxen slow 
With the purple vintage strain, 
Heaped upon the creaking wain, 
That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will; 
And the sickle to the sword 
Lies unchanged, though many a lord, 
Like a weed whose shade is poison, 
Overgrows this region’s foison, 
Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 
To destruction’s harvest-home. 
Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must ever flow, 
Or worse; but ’t is a bitter woe 
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That love or reason cannot change 170 
The despot’s rage, the slave’s revenge. 


In thine halls the lamp of learning, 
Padua, now no more is burning; 
Like a meteor whose wild way 
Is lost over the grave of day, 
It gleams betrayed and to betray. 
Once remotest nations came 
To adore that sacred flame, 
When it lit not many a hearth 
On this cold and gloomy earth; 180 
Now new fires from antique light 
Spring beneath the wide world’s might; 
But their spark lies dead in thee, 
Trampled out by tyranny. 
As the Norway woodman quells, 
In the depth of piny dells, 
One light flame among the brakes, 
While the boundless forest shakes, 
And its mighty trunks are torn 
By the fire thus lowly born ;— 190 
The spark beneath his feet is dead, 
He starts to see the flames it fed 
Howling through the darkened sky 
With myriad tongues victoriously, 
And sinks down in fear ;—so thou, 
O Tyranny! beholdest now 
Light around thee, and thou hearest 
The loud flames ascend, and fearest. 
Grovel on the earth! ay, hide 
In the dust thy purple pride! 200 
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Noon descends around me now: 
’T is the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvéd star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 

To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky; 

And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath; the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant Frost has trodden 
With his morning-wingeéd feet 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 

In the windless air; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet; the line 

Of the olive-sandall’d Apennine 

In the south dimly islanded ; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun; 
And of living things each one; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darken’d this swift stream of song,— 
Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odour, or the soul of all, 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
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Or the mind which feeds this verse, 
Peopling the lone universe. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 
And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 240 
Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like wingéd winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
*"Mid remember’d agonies 
The frail bark of this lone being), 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 
Sits beside the helm again, 250 


Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of Life and Agony: 
Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf: Ev’n now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folded wings they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 
To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love, 
May a windless bower be built, 260 
Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 
In a dell ’mid lawny hills 
Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 
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And the light and smell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 

—We may live so happy there, 

That the Spirits of the Air 

Envying us, may ev’n entice 270 
To our healing paradise 

The polluting multitude: 

But their rage would be subdued 

By that clime divine and calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 

On the uplifted soul, and leaves 

Under which the bright sea heaves; 

While each breathless interval 

In their whisperings musical 

The inspired soul supplies 280 
With its own deep melodies; ¥ 
And the Love which heals all strife 

Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 

With its own mild brotherhood :-— 

They, not it, would change; and soon 

Every sprite beneath the moon 290 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the Earth grow young again. 


THE CLOUD 


I Brinc fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that Waker 
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The sweet buds every one 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about in the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 10 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’t is my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 
Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And J all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 


The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
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In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardors of rest and love, 40 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, ; 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 60 
The volcanoes are dim and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
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When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 70 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist air was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 80 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


THE QUESTION 


I pREAM’D that as I wander’d by the way 
Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 


And gentle odours led my steps astray, 


Mix’d with a sound of waters murmuring 


Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 


Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 
But kiss’d it and then fled, as Thou mightest in dream. 


There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 


Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi of the earth, 10 
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The constellated flower that never sets: 
Faint oxlips; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 

The sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower that wets— 
(Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth) 

Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears. 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cow-bind and the moonlight-colour’d May, 
And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew yet drain’d not by the day; 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine et h20 
With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray; 
And flowers azure, black, and streak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 


And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 

There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’d with 

white, 

And starry river-buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 30 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 

That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 

Kept these imprison’d children of the Hours 
Within my hand,—and then, elate and gay, 

I hasten’d to the spot whence I had come 

Fhat I might there present it—O! to Whom? 
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INVITATION—TO JANE 


Best and brightest, come away,— 
Fairer far than this fair Day, 

Which, like thee, to those in sorrow 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 
To the rough year just awake 

In its cradle on the brake. 

The brightest hour of unborn Spring 
Through the winter wandering, 
Found, it seems, the halcyon morn 
To hoar February born; 

Bending from heaven, in azure mirth, 
It kiss’d the forehead of the earth, 
And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free, 
And wak’d to music all their fountains, 


And breathed upon the frozen mountains, 


And like a prophetess of May 
Strew’d flowers upon the barren way, 
Making the wintry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest, dear. 


Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Nature’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. 
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Radiant Sister of the Day 
Awake! arise! and come away! 30 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
To the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves, 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun; 
Where the lawns and pastures be, 
And the sandhills of the sea; 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
‘The daisy-star that never sets, 40 
And wind-flowers and violets 
Which yet join not scent to hue 
Crown the pale year weak and new; 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind, 
And the blue noon is over us, 
And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet, 
Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 50 
In the universal Sun. 


THE RECOLLECTION—TO JANE 


Now the last day of many days 


All beautiful and bright as thou, 


The loveliest and the last, is dead: 

Rise, Memory, and write its praise! 
Up—to thy wonted work! come, trace 
The epitaph of glory fled, 
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For now the earth has changed its face, 
A frown is on the heaven’s brow. 


We wander’d to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam; 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 
‘The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of heaven lay; 

It seem’d as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies 

Which scatter’d from above the sun 
A light of Paradise! 


We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 
As serpents interlaced,— 

And soothed by every azure breath 
That under heaven is blown, 

To harmonies and hues beneath, 
As tender as its own: 

Now all the tree-tops lay asleep 
Like green waves on the sea, 

As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean-woods may be. 


How calm it was!—The silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 
That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller with her sound 
The inviolable quietness; 
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The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 
There seem’d, from the remotest seat 
Of the white mountain waste 
To the soft flower beneath our feet, 
A magic circle traced,— 
A spirit interfused around, 
A thrilling silent life; 
To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife ;— 
And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle there 
Was one fair form that fill’d with love 
The lifeless atmosphere. 


We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough; 
Each seem’d as ’t were a little sky 
Gulf’d in a world below; 
A firmament of purple light 
Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day— 
In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 
There lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 
And through the dark-green wood 
The white sun twinkling like the dawn 
Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweet views which in our world above - - 
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Can never well be seen 70 
Were imaged in the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green: 
And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 
An atmosphere without a breath, 
A softer day below. 
Like one beloved, the scene had lent 
To the dark water’s breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth expresst; 80 
Until an envious wind crept by, 
Like an unwelcomed thought 
Which from the mind’s too faithful eye 
Blots one dear image out. 
—Though thou art ever fair and kind, 
The forests ever green, 
Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind 
Than calm in waters seen! 


WITH A GUITAR—TO JANE 


ArigEL to Miranda:—Take 

This slave of Music, for the sake 

Of him, who is the slave of thee; 

And teach it all the harmony 

In which thou canst, and only thou, 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again 

And, too intense, is turn’d to pain. 
For by permission and command - 

Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 10 
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Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken; 
Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness, for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own. 
From Prospero’s enchanted cell, 
As the mighty verses tell, 

To the throne of Naples he 

Lit you o’er the trackless sea, 
Flitting on, your prow before, 
Like a living meteor. 

When you die, the silent Moon 

In her interlunar swoon 

Is not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel :— 

When you live again on earth, 
Like an unseen star of birth 

Ariel guides you o’er the sea 

Of life from your nativity :— 
Many changes have been run 
Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your course of love, and Ariel still 


Has track’d your steps and served your will. 


Now in humbler, happier lot, 

This is all remember’d not, 

And now, alas! the poor Sprite is 

Imprison’d for some fault of his 

In a body like a grave— 

From you he only dares to crave, 

For his service and his sorrow 

A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 
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The artist who this idol wrought 
To echo all harmonious thought, 
Fell’d a tree, while on the steep 
The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rock’d in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of Autumn past, 
And some of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love: and so this tree,— 
Oh that such our death may be!— 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happier form again: 


From which, beneath heaven’s fairest star, 


The artist wrought this loved Guitar: 

And taught it justly to reply 

To all who question skilfully; 

In language gentle as thine own; 

Whispering in enamour’d tone 

Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells: 

—For it hath learned all harmonies 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 

And the many-voiced fountains; 

The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 

And airs of evening; and it knew 

That seldom-heard mysterious sound 
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Which, driven on its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles ‘on its way: 
—All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The Spirit that inhabits it; 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions; and no more 

Is heard than has been felt before 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day. 
But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest holiest tone 
For our beloved Friend alone. 


TO — 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the belovéd’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when Thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


A DIRGE 


RovuGuH wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 
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Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

Sad storm whose tears are vain, 

Bare woods whose branches strain, 

Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Wail for the world’s wrong! 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 


I arise from dreams of Thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber-window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

O beloved as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 

I die, I faint, I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast; 
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Oh! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY 


THE fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean; 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 

Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 

If it disdain’d its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 


TO THE MOON 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth,— 
And ever-changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? ‘— 
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LINES 


WHEN the lamp is shatter’d 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scatter’d, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remember’d not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 

To endure what it once possesst. 

O Love! who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 

Why choosest you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
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Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


TO — 


ONE word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love; 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


MUTABILITY 


THE flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay, 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. 
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Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship how rare! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 10 
For proud despair! 
But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy and all 
Which ours we call. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day, 
Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou—and from thy sleep 20 
Then wake to weep. 


THRENOS 
O Wor tp! O Life! O Time! 


On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—Oh, never more! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more! 
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ADONAIS 


Poison came, Bion, to thy mouth; thou didst know 
poison. To such lips as thine did it come, and was not 
sweetened? What mortal was so cruel that could mix 
poison for thee, or who could give thee the venom that 
heard thy voice? Surely he had no music in his soul. 

Moscuus, Lament for Bion 
tr. ANDREW LANG. 


I 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
Oh, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 
And teach them thire own sorrow! Say: “With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity!” 


II 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 10 
When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness? where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiléd eyes, 
*Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 
She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 
Rekindled all the fading melodies, 
With which, like flowers that mock the corse 
beneath, 
He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 
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III 


Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 20 
Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 
For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend. Oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our 

despair. 


IV 


Most musical of mourners, weep again! 
Lament anew, Urania!—He died, 
Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 30 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathéd rite 
Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 
Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 

Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light. 


Vv 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 40 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
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And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene 
abode. 


VI 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished 
And fed with true-love tears instead of dew; 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 50 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 
The bloom, whose petals, nipped before they blew, 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 


Vil 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal.—Come away! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 60 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


VUI 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 

Invisible Corruption waits to trace 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 
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The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 

Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 


* (2% op 
Oh, weep for Adonais!—The quick Dreams, 


The passion-wingéd ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn 
their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet 80 
pain, 

They ne’er will gather strength, or find a home again. 


x 


And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 
“Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 
See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 
Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.” 
Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 
She knew not ’t was her own; as with no stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 90 


XI 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them; 
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Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak; 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 


XII 
Another Splendor on his mouth alit, 100 
That mouth whence it was wont to draw the 


breath 

Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath 

With lightning and with music; the damp death 

Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapor, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its 

eclipse. 


XIII 


And others came—Desires and Adorations, 


Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 110 
Splendors, and Glooms, and glimmering Incar- 
nations 


Of hopes and fears, and twilight Fantasies; 
And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 
And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 
Came in slow pomp ;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 
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XIV 


All he had loved, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 120 
Her eastern watch tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their 

dismay. 


XV 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green 130 
spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds:—a drear 

Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen 

hear. 


XVI 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw 
down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
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To Phcebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 140 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais; wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears; odor, to sighing ruth. 


XVII 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 150 

As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 

Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 


XVIII 


Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bier; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 160 
And the green lizard and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


XIX 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and 
Ocean, . 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst, 
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As it has ever done, with change and motion, 

From the great morning of the world when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst, 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s delight 170 
The beauty and the joy of their renewéd might. 


xx 


The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendor 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath. 
Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which 
knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning? the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 180 


XXI 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must 
borrow. 

As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year 

to sorrow. 
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XXII 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 190 

“Wake thou,” cried Misery, “childless Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs.” 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 

Had held in holy silence, cried, ‘Arise!” 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 
From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendor sprung. 


XXIII 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 200 
The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 
Had left the Earth a corpse ;—sorrow and fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 
So saddened round her like an atmosphere 
Of stormy mist; so swept her on her way 

Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 


XXIV 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and 
steel, 

And human hearts which, to her airy tread 210 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell; 

And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more sharp than 
they, 
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Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


XXV 


In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 
Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 
Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 220 
Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
“Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not!” cried Urania; her distress 

Roused Death; Death rose and smiled, and met her 
vain caress. 


XXVI 


“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 

That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 230 
Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 

Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 

All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 


XXVII 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
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Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 240 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like 
deer. 


XXVIII 


“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion;—how they 
fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying 

low. 


XXIX 


“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its 
light 260 

Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful: night.” 
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XXX 


Thus ceased she; and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 
The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 
An early but enduring monument, 
Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 
And love taught grief to fall like music from his 
tongue. 270 


XXXI 


’Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their 


prey. 
XXXII 


A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift— 280 
A love in desolation masked ;—a Power 

Girt round with weakness ;—it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow;—even whilst we speak 
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Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may 
break. 


XXXIII 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 290 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 


XXXIV 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle 
band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 300 

As in the accents of an unknown land 

He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: “Who art 
thou?” 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—oh! that it should 

be so! 


XXXV 
What softer voice is hushed over the dead? 


Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 
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What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, 
In mockery of monumental stone, 310 
The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 
If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one, 
Let me not vex with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 


XXXVI 


Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh, 
What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown; 
It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 320 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate and wrong, 
But what was howling in one breast alone, 
Silent with expectation of the song, 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre 
unstrung. 


XXXVII 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow; 330 

Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee; 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now. 
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XXXVIIL 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of 

shame. 


XXXIX 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

’T is we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 


Convulse us and consume us day by day, 350 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living 
clay. 
XL 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn © 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
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Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 360 


XLI 


He lives, he wakes—’t is Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendor, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


XLII 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 370 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


XLII 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely; he doth bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear, 
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Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear, 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s 
light. 


XLIV 


The splendors of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 
Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 390 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 


XLV 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal 


thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale,—his solemn agony had not 400 


Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved ; 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 


XLVI 


And many more, whose names on earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effuence cannot die 
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So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
“Thou art become as one of us,” they cry; 410 
“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid an Heaven of song. 

Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our 

throng!” 


XLVII 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, come forth, 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference; then shrink 420 

Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the 

brink. 


XLVIII 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy; ’t is nought 

That ages, empires, and religions, there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 

For such as he can lend,—they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 430 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 
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XLIX 


Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 

And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 440 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread; 


L 


And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished 

breath. 450 


LI 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet 

To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 

Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
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Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 


LII 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 460 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 

Follow where all is fled!—-Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


LUI 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
Thy hopes are gone before; from all things here 470 
They have departed; thou shouldst now depart! 
A light is passed from the revolving year, 
And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near; 
”T is Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 


LIV 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 480 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
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By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


LV 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 490 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


EXTRACTS 


FINAL CHORUS FROM HELLAS 


THE world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 
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A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning-star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free; 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued ; 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
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Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 40 
The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


FROM “PROMETHEUS UNBOUND” 


I AM THE EARTH 


[Act I] 


I am the Earth, 
Thy mother; she within whose stony veins, 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 
Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a cloud 
Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy! 
And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 
And our almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 10 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here. 
Then—see those million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us—their inhabitants beheld 
My sphered light wane in wide Heaven; the sea 
Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 
From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow 
Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s frown; 
Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 
Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled. 20 
When Plague had fallen on man and beast and worm, 
And Famine; and black blight on herb and tree; 
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And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-grass, 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 

Draining their growth, for my wan breast was dry 

- With grief, and the thin air, my breath, was stained 
With the contagion of a mother’s -hate 

Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I heard 

Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest not, 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 30 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide air, 
And the inarticulate people of the dead, 

Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate 

In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 

But dare not speak them. 


CHORUS OF FURIES 


[Act I] 


From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the 
earth, 
Where the night has its grave and the morning its 
birth, 
Come, come, come! 
O ye who shake hills with the scream of your mirth 
When cities sink howling in ruin; and ye 
Who with wingless footsteps trample the sea, 
And close upon Shipwreck and Famine’s track 
Sit chattering with joy on the foodless wreck; 
Come, come, come! 
Leave the bed, low, cold, and red, 10 
Strewed beneath a nation dead; 
Leave the hatred, as in ashes 
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Fire is left for future burning; 
It will burst in bloodier flashes 

When ye stir it, soon returning; 
Leave the self-contempt implanted 
In young spirits, sense-enchanted, 

Misery’s yet unkindled fuel; 
Leave Hell’s secrets half unchanted 

To the maniac dreamer; cruel 
More than ye can be with hate 

Is he with fear. 
Come, come, come! 
We are steaming up from Hell’s wide gate 

And we burden the blasts of the atmosphere, 
But vainly we toil till ye come here. 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS 
[Act I] 


FRoM unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of heaven-oppressed mortality; 
And we breathe, and sicken not, 
The atmosphere of human thought: 
Be it dim, and dank, and gray 
Like a storm-extinguished day, 
Travelled o’er by dying gleams; 
Be it bright as all between 
Cloudless skies and windless streams, 
Silent, liquid, and serene; 
As the birds within the wind, 
As the fish within the wave, 
As the thoughts of man’s own mind 
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Float through all above the grave; 
We make there our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 
Through the boundless element: 
Thence we bear the prophecy 
Which begins and ends in thee! 


IONE 


More yet come, one by one; the air around them 
Looks radiant as the air around a star. 


FIRST SPIRIT 


On a battle-trumpet’s blast 

I fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 

’Mid the darkness upward cast. 
From the dust of creeds outworn, 
From the tyrant’s banner torn, 
Gathering round me, onward borne, 
There was mingled many a cry— 
Freedom! Hope! Death! Victory! 
Till they faded through the sky; 
And one sound above, around, 

One sound beneath, around, above, 
Was moving; ’t was the soul of love; 
”T was the hope, the prophecy, 
Which begins and ends in thee. 


SECOND SPIRIT 


A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea, 

Which rocked beneath, immovably; 

And the triumphant storm did flee, 

Like a conqueror, swift and proud, 
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Begirt with many a captive cloud, 

A shapeless, dark and rapid crowd, 
Each by lightning riven in half. 

I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh. 
Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff 
And spread beneath a hell of death 
O’er the white waters. I alit 

On a great ship lightning-split, 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 


THIRD SPIRIT 


I sat beside a sage’s bed, 

And the lamp was burning red 
Near the book where he had fed, 
When a Dream with plumes of flame 
To his pillow hovering came, 
And I knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
Pity, eloquence, and woe; 

And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade its lustre made. 
It has borne me here as fleet 

As Desire’s lightning feet ; 

I must ride it back ere morrow, 
Or the sage will wake in sorrow 


FOURTH SPIRIT 


On a poet’s lips I slept 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
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But feeds on the aérial kisses 


Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be; 
But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality! 

One of these awakened me, 

And I sped to succor thee. 


ASIA’S SPEECH 


[Act II—Scene 3] 


Fit throne for such a Power! Magnificent! 
How glorious art thou, Earth! and if thou be 
The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work, and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 

I could fall down and worship that and thee. 
Even now my heart adoreth. Wonderful! 
Look, sister, ere the vapor dim thy brain: 
Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving in the morning sky, 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 
Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 

The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 
Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 
And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist; 
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And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sunlike radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean’s dazzling spray, 
From some Atlantic islet scattered up, 

Spangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops. 
The vale is girdled with their walls, a howl 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven ravines 
Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 
Awful as silence. Hark! the rushing snow! 

The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 
Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there’ 
Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 

As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 


SONG OF THE SPIRIT 


[Act II—Scene 4] 


My coursers are fed with the lightning, 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 
And when the red morning is bright’ning 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam. 

‘They have strength for their swiftness I deem; 
Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 


I desire—and their speed makes night kindle; 
I fear—they outstrip the typhoon; 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon. 
We shall rest from long labors at noon; 

Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 
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SONG 
[Act II—Scene 5] 
VOICE in the air, singing 


Lire of Life, thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds, ere they divide them; 10 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendor, 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost forever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 20 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 
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ASIA 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 30 
It seems to float ever, forever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound. 


Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 40 
And we sail on, away, afar; 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven; 
‘Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided; 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 
Which in the winds on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 50 


We have passed Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray; 
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Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 
And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously! 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS 
[Act IV—Scene 1] 


Our spoil is won, 
Our task is done, 
We are free to dive, or soar, or run; 
Beyond and around, 
Or within the bound 
Which clips the world with darkness round. 


We'll pass the eyes 

Of the starry skies 
Into the hoar deep to colonize; 

Death, Chaos and Night, 

From the sound of our flight, 
Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 


And Earth, Air and Light, 
And the Spirit of Might, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 
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And Love, Thought and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 


And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man, 


And our work shall be called the Promethean. 
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DEDICATION 


TO LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 


Glory and loveliness have pass’d away; 
For if we wander out in early morn, 
No wreathed incense do we see upborne 

Into the east, to meet the smiling day: 

Ne crowd of nymphs soft voiced and young and gay, 
In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 

The shrine of Flora in her early May. 

But there are left delights as high as these, 
And I shall ever bless my destiny, 

That in a time when under pleasant trees 
Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 

A leafy luxury, seeing I could please 
With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 


SONNETS 


ON SITTING DOWN TO READ “KING LEAR” ONCE 
AGAIN 


O GOLDEN-TONGUED Romance with serene lute! 
Fair pluméd Siren! Queen of far away! 
Leave melodizing on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden volume and be mute. 
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Adieu! for once again the fierce dispute, 
Betwixt Hell torment and impassion’d clay 
Must I burn through; once more assay 
The bitter sweet of this Shakespearian fruit. 
Chief Poet! and ye clouds of Albion, 
Begetters of our deep eternal theme, 
When I am through the old oak forest gone, 
Let me not wander in a barren dream, 
But when I am consumed with the Fire, 
Give me new Phoenix-wings to fly at my desire. 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANK SPACE OF A LEAF AT 
THE END OF CHAUCER’S TALE OF “THE FLOWRE 
AND THE LEFE” 


Tuis pleasant tale is like a little copse: 
The honey’d lines so freshly interlace, 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops; 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 
And, by the wandering melody, may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 
Oh! what a power has white simplicity! 
What mighty power has this gentle story! 
I, that do ever feel athirst for glory, 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robins. 
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TO HOMER 


STANDING aloof in giant ignorance, 
Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 
As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 
So thou wast blind!—but then the veil was rent, 
For Jove uncurtain’d Heaven to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spermy tent, 
And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive; 
Ay, on the shores of darkness there is light, 
And precipices show untrodden green; 
There is a budding morrow in midnight; 
There is a triple sight in blindness keen; 
Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and Hell. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Mucu have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
—Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLES 


My spirit is too weak; mortality 

Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. 

Yet ’t is a gentle luxury to weep, 

That I have not the cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 
Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable feud ; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main 

A sun, a shadow of a magnitude. 


TO HAYDON 


HIGHMINDEDNESS, a jealousy for good, 
A loving-kindness for the great man’s fame, 
Dwells here and there with people of no name, 
In noisome alley, and in pathless wood: 
And where we think the truth least understood, 
Oft may be found a “singleness of aim,” 
That ought to frighten into hooded shame 
A money-mongering, pitiable brood. 
How glorious this affection for the cause 
Of steadfast genius, toiling gallantly! 
What when a stout unbending champion awes 
Envy and Malice to their native sty? 
Unnumber’d souls breathe out a still applause, 
Proud to behold him in his country’s eye. . 
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TO THE SAME 


GREAT spirits now on earth are sojourning; 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing: 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake: 

And lo!—whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing apart 

Upon the forehead of the age to come; 

These, these will give the world another heart, 

And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings? 

Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb. 


WRITTEN ON THE DAY THAT MR. LEIGH HUNT 
LEFT PRISON 


Wuart though, for showing truth to flatter’d state, 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison, yet has he, 

In his immortal spirit, been as free 

As the sky-searching lark, and as elate. 

Minion of grandeur! think you he did wait? 
Think you he nought but prison walls did see, 
Till, so unwilling, thou unturn’dst the key? 

Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate! 

In Spenser’s halls he stray’d, and bowers fair, 
Culling enchanted flowers; and he flew 

With daring Milton through the fields of air: 
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To regions of his own his genius true 
Took happy flights. Who shall his fame impair 
When thou art dead, and all thy wretched crew? 


TO KOSCIUSKO 


Goop Kosciusko, thy great name alone 
Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling; 
It comes upon us like the glorious pealing 
Of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone. 
And now it tells me, that in worlds unknown, 
The names of heroes, burst from clouds concealing, 
Are changed to harmonies, for ever stealing 
Through cloudless blue, and round each silver throne. 
It tells me too, that on a happy day, 
When some good spirit walks upon the earth, 
Thy name with Alfred’s, and the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 
To a loud hymn, that sounds far, far away 
To where the great God lives for evermore. 


ON AILSA ROCK 


HEARKEN, thou craggy ocean-pyramid, 
Give answer by thy voice—the sea-fowl’s screams! 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge streams? 
When from the sun was thy broad forehead hid? 
How long is ’t since the mighty Power bid 
Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams— 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams— 
Or when gray clouds are thy cold coverlid? 
Thou answer’st not; for thou art dead asleep. 
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Thy life is but two dead eternities, 
The last in air, the former in the deep! 
First with the whales, last with the eagle-skies! 
Drown’d wast thou till an earthquake made thee steep, 
Another cannot wake thy giant-size! 


BEN NEVIS 


ReaD me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 
Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist! 
I look into the chasms, and a shroud 
Vaporous doth hide them,—just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell; I look o’erhead, 
And there is sullen mist,—even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven; mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me,—even such, 
Even so vague is man’s sight of himself! 
Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet,— 
Thus much I know that, a poor witless elf, 
I tread on them,—that all my eye doth meet 
Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 
But in the world of thought and mental might! 


ON THE SEA 


It keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’t is in such gentle temper found, 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 

Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 
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When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 

Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vex’d and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea; 

Oh ye! whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody,— 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 

Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 


THE poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


TO THE NILE 


Son of the old moon-mountains African! 
Stream of the Pyramid and Crocodile! 
We call thee fruitful, and that very while 

A desert fills our seeing’s inward span: 

Nurse of swart nations since the world began 
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Art thou so fruitful? or dost thou beguile 
Those men to honour thee, who, worn with toil, 
Rest them a space ’twixt Cairo and Decan? 
O may dark fancies err! ‘They surely do; 
’T is ignorance that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 
Green rushes like our rivers, and doth taste 
The pleasant sun-rise. Green isles hast thou too 
And to the sea as happily doth haste. 


ON FAME 


How fever’d is the man who cannot look 
Upon his mortal days with temperate blood, 
Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood ; 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf, 
Should darken her pure grot with muddy gloom: 
But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire, 
The undisturbed lake has crystal space; 
Why then should man, teasing the world for grace 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed ? 


THE HUMAN SEASONS 


Four Seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of man: 
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He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honey’d cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 
Is nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 


HAPPY IS ENGLAND 


Happy is England! I could be content 

To feel no other verdure than its own; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romances blent; 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 

To sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 

And half forget what world or worldling meant. 
Happy is England, sweet her artless daughters; 

Enough their simple loveliness for me, 

Enough their whitest arms in silence clinging: 

Yet do I often warmly burn to see 

Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing, 
And float with them about the summer waters. 
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TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN CITY PENT 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
"T is very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment? 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel,—an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


HOW MANY BARDS 


How many bards gild the lapses of time! 
A few of them have ever been the food 
Of my delighted fancy,—I could brood 
Over their beauties, earthly, or sublime: 
And often, when I sit me down to rhyme, 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude: 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 
Do they occasion; ’t is a pleasing chime. 
So the unnumber’d sounds that evening store; 
The songs of birds—the whispering of the leaves— 
The voice of waters—the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound,—and thousand others more, 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 
Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar. 
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KEEN, FITFUL GUSTS 


Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare; 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 
Or of'those silver lamps that burn on high, 

Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 

For I am brimfull of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found; 

Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 
And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 


ON LEAVING SOME FRIENDS AT AN EARLY HOUR 


GIVE me a golden pen, and let me lean 
On heap’d-up flowers, in regions clear and far; 
Bring me a tablet whiter than a star, 
Or hand of hymning angel, when ’t is seen 
The silver strings of heavenly harp atween; 
And let there glide by many a pearly car, 
Pink robes, and wavy hair, and diamond jar, 
And half discover’d wings, and glances keen. 
The while let music wander round my ears, 
And as it reaches each delicious ending, 
Let me write down a line of glorious tone 
And full of many wonders of the spheres; 
For what a height my spirit is contending! 
”*Tis not content so soon to be alone. 
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TO SLEEP 


O sort embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower’d from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine; 
O socthest Sleep! if so it please thee, close, 
In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes, 
Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities; 

Then save me, or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes; 
Save me from curious conscience, that still hoards 

Its strength, for darkness burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 
And seal the husked casket of my soul. 


AFTER DARK VAPOURS 


AFTER dark vapours have oppress’d our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Born of the gentle South, and clears away 
From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 
The anxious mouth, relieved from its pains, 
Takes as a long lost right the feel of May, 
The eyelids with the passing coolness play, 
Like rose leaves with the drip of summer rains. 
And calmest thoughts come round us—as, of leaves 
Budding,—fruit ripening in stillness,—autumn suns 
Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves,— 
Sweet Sappho’s cheek,—a sleeping infant’s breath,— 
The gradual sand that through an hour-glass runs,— 
A woodland rivulet,—a Poet’s death. 
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WHY DID I LAUGH TO-NIGHT? 


Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell: 
No God, no Demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 
Then to my human heart I turn at once. 
Heart! Thou and I are here, sad and alone; 
I say, why did I laugh? O mortal pain! 
O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 
Why did I laugh? I know this Being’s lease, 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads; 
Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser—Death is Life’s high meed. 


WHEN I HAVE FEARS 


WHEN I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love:—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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THE LAST SONNET 


BricuT Star! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors:— 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair Love’s ripening breast 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest; 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever,—or else swoon to death. 


ODES, ETC. 
FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO MAIA 


Moruer of Hermes! and still youthful Maia! 
May I sing to thee 
As thou wast hymned on the shores of Baie? 
Or may I woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles, 
By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan? 
O, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet Primrose, and the span 
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Of heaven and few ears, 
Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs, 
Rich in the simple worship of a day. 


ODE ON MELANCHOLY 


No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 


Wolft’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 


Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 


And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
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Aye, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous 
tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 30 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Tuou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 10 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 20 
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Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 

. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 


. A "Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
*T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 10 


O, for a draft of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim; 20 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 30 
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Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. at e40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorne, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 50 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 
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Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, . 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’t is buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 80 


ODE TO AUTUMN 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
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With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease; 10 
For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook; 20 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 30 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 

The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


BARDS OF PASSION AND OF MIRTH 


Barps of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
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Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 
—Yes, and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon; 
With the noise of fountains wond’rous 
And the parle of voices thund’rous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 

Seated on Elysian lawns 

Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, trancéed thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 

Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again; 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumber’d, never cloying. 
Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 
Of their sorrows and delights; 
Of their passions and their spites; 
Of their glory and their shame; 
What does strengthen and what maim:— 
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Thus ye teach us, every day, 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 40 


THE MERMAID TAVERN 


Souts of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 10 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 


Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story, 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new-old sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 20 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 
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Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 


Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


ROBIN HOOD 


No! those days are gone away, 

And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 

Of the leaves of many years: 
Many times have winter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 

Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 


No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, 
Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 


On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, 
Or the seven stars to light you, 
Or the polar ray to right you; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold; 
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Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
- To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent; 
For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


Gone, the merry morris din; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “grené shawe”; 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his turfed grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fallen beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her—strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 


So it is: yet let us sing, 
Honour to the old bow-string! 
Honour to the bugle-horn! 
Honour to the woods unshorn! 
Honour to the Lincoln green! 
Honour to the archer keen! 
Honour to tight little John, 
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And the horse he rode upon! 
Honour to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood! 
Honour to maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood-clan! 
Though their days have hurried by, 
Let us two a burden try. 


IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them 
With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’t were so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy? 
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To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it— 
Was never said in rhyme. 


FANCY 


Ever let the Fancy roam; 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 

Through the thought still spread beyond her: 

Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 

O sweet Fancy! let her loose; 

Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 

Fades as does its blossoming; 

Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too, 

Blushing through the mist and dew, 

Cloys with tasting: What do then? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 

And the cakéd snow is shuftled 

From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon; 

When the Night doth meet the Noon 

In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
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With a mind self-overaw’d, 
Fancy, high-commission’d:—send_ her! 
She has vassals to attend her: 
She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost; 30 
She will bring thee, all together, 
All delights of summer weather; 
All the buds and bells of May, 
From dewy sward or thorny spray; 
All the heaped Autumn’s wealth, 
With a still, mysterious stealth: 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 
And thou shalt quaff it:—thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear; 40 
Rustle of the reapéd corn; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
And, in the same moment—hark! 
*T is the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 50 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearléd with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celléd sleep; 
And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin; 
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Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing. 


Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Everything is spoilt by use: 
Where’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
‘Too much gazed at? Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? 
Where ’s the voice, however soft, 
One would hear so very oft? 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Let then wingéd Fancy find 

‘Thee a mistress to thy mind: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 
Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide; 
With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 

While she held the goblet sweet, 


And Jove grew languid.—Break the mesh 


Of the Fancy’s silken leash; 
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Quickly break her prison-string, 
And such joys as these she ’ll bring, 
—Let the wingéd Fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


“AH, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too.” 


“I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“T set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


“TI made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
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She look’d at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna-dew, 
And sure in language strange she said 

‘I love thee true.’ 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she gaz’d and sigh’d deep, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes— 
So kiss’d to sleep. 


“And there we slumbered on the moss, 
And there I dream’d—ah! woe betide!— 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“TI saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all: 
They cried—‘La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 


“I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 
. ot 


u 
Pil Acnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
? The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold; 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
jo Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
ast the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he 
saith. 


II 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 10 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees; 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


Iil 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 20 
Flatter’d to tears this agéd man and poor; 
But no—already had his deathbell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung; 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
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Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinner’s sake to grieve. 


IV 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 30 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on 

their breasts. 


Vv 


At length burst in the ardent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain new stuff’'d in youth with triumphs gay 40 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 


VI 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 

Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 50 
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As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


VII 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 60 
And back retir’d; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 


Vill 


She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy; all amort, 70 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


10.4 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
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Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 80 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such 
things have been. 


x 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s feverous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 90 


XI 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 

Shuffing along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 

He startled her: but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, ‘““Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty 


race! 
XII 
“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hilde- 
brand; é 100 


He had a fever late, and in the fit 
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He curséd thee and thine, both house and land: 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his gray hairs—Alas me! flit! 
Flit like a ghost away.”—‘“‘Ah, Gossip dear, 
We're safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how’—‘Good Saints; not here, not 
here: 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.” 


XIII 


He follow’d through a lowly archéd way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 110 
And as she mutter’d “Well-a—well-a-day!” 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 
“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.”’ 


XIV 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 
Yet men will murder upon holy days; 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 120 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.” 
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XV 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 130 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


XVI 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 

Made purple riot: then doth he propose 

A strategem that makes the beldame start: 

“A cruel man and impious thou art: 140 

Sweet lady, let her pray and sleep and dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go!—I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst 


” 


seem. 


XVII 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: “Oh may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face; 
Good Angela, believe me, by these tears; __ 150 
Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 
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Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang’d than 
wolves and bears.” 


XVIII 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may e’er the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never missed?” Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 160 
That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 


XIX 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 

While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet, 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 

Never on such a night have lovers met, 170 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


XX 


“Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 
“All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
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On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in prayer 

The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 180 


XXI 


So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 
The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


XXII 


Her. faltering hand upon the balustrade, 190 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and 
fled. 
XXIII 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 200 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 
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No utter’d syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side: 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


XXIV 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass 210 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
kings. 
XXV 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 220 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


XXVI 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees, 
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Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one, 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 230 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


XXVII 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day, 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain, 240 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray, 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


XXVIII 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 250 
And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 
And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, !o!—how fast 
she slept. 
XXIX 
Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
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A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet:— 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone:— 


260 


The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


XXXK 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 


While he from forth the closet brought a heap 


Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 


With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


XXXI 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 

Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 


270 


Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


XXXII 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
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By the dusk curtains :—’t was a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as icéd stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mus’d awhile, entoil’d in wooféd phantasies. 


XXXIII 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tenderest be, 290 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d “La belle dame sans mercy:” 
Close to her ear touching the melody ;— 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 

stone. 
XXXIV 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 300 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep; 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joinéd hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dieamingly. 


XXXV 


“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
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Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 310 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
O leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


XXXVI 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 

Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 320 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


XXXVII 


’T is dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
’T is dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine.— 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 330 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ;— 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.” 


XXXVIII 


“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
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Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 340 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 

‘To trust, fair Madeline, to no rule infidel. 


XXXIX 


“Hark! ’t is an elfin storm from faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise—arise! the morning is at hand ;— 

The bloated wassailers will never heed :— 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 

Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 

Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 350 
For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 


XL 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears; 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found; 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 360 


XLI 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
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Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide:— 


e 

: The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; 

; The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 
| XLII 


And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 370 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

ry And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 

4 Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 

a Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

3 For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 


HYPERION 


(Extract) 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 10 
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A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred; and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 20 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


e . ° ° . . . 


ENDYMION 
(Extract) 


A THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 10 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
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That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercas+ 
They always must be with us, or we die. 


Therefore ’t is with full happiness that 

Will trace the story of Endymion. 

The very music of the name has gone 

Into my being, and each pleasant scene 

Is growing fresh before me as the green 

Of our own valleys; so I will begin 

Now while I cannot hear the city’s din; 

Now while the early budders are just new, 

And run in mazes of the youngest hue 

About old forests; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber; and the dairy pails 

Bring home increase of milk. And as the year 

Grows lush in juicy stalks, I’ll smoothly steer 

My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

With streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
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Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimm’d and white, 
Hide in deep herbage; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 
I must be near the middle of my story. 

O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half-finish’d; but let Autumn bold 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 

Be all about me when I make an end. 
And now at once, adventuresome, I send 

My herald thought into a wilderness: 

There let its trumpet blow, and quickly dress 


My uncertain path with green, that I may speed 


Easily onward, through flowers and weed. 


FAMILIAR FRAGMENTS 


I 


Wuere ’s the Poet? Show him! show him, 


Muses nine, that I may know him! 
*T is the man who with a man 
Is an equal, be he King, 
Or poorest of the beggar-clan, 
Or any other wondrous thing 
A man may be ’twixt ape and Plato; 
”*T is the man who with a bird, 
Wren or Eagle, finds his way to 
All its instincts; he hath heard 
The Lion’s roaring, and can tell 
What his horny throat expresseth, 
And to him the Tiger’s yell 
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Comes articulate and presseth 
On his ear like mother-tongue. 


II 


On, I am frightened with most hateful thoughts! 
Perhaps her voice is not a nightingale’s, 
Perhaps her teeth are not the fairest pearl; 

Her eye-lashes may be, for aught I know, 

Not larger than the May-fly’s small fanhorns; 
There may not be one dimple on her hand; 

And freckles many; ah! a careless nurse, 

In haste to teach the little thing to walk, 

May have crumpt up a pair of Dian’s legs, 

And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck. 


SPENSERIAN STANZAS ON CHARLES ARMITAGE 
BROWN 

HE is to weet a melancholy Carle: 

Thin in the waist, with bushy head of hair, 

As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 

It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 

Its light balloons into the summer air; 

There to his beard had not begun to bloom, 

No brush had touch’d his chin, or razor sheer; 
No care had touch’d his chin, with mortal doom 

But new he was, and bright, as scarf from Persian 
loom. 


Ne cared he for wine, or half-and-half, 
Ne cared he for fish, or flesh, or fowl; 
And sauces held he worthless as the chaff; 
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He ’s deigned the swineherd at the wassail bowl; 

Ne with lewd ribbalds sat he cheek by jowl; 

Ne with sly Lemans in the scorner’s chair ; 

But after water-brooks this Pilgrim’s soul 

Panted, and all his food was woodland air; 
Though he would oft-times feast on gilliflowers rare. 


A PARTY OF LOVERS 


PENSIVE they sit, and roll their languid eyes, . 
Nibble their toast, and cool their tea with sighs, 
Or else forget the purpose of the night, 
Forget their tea, forget their appetite. 
See with cross’d arms they sit—ah! happy crew, 
The fire is going out, and no one rings 
For coals and therefore no coals Betty brings. 
A fly is in the milk-pot—must he die 

By a humane society? 
No, no; there Mr. Werter takes his spoon, 10 
Inserts it, dips the handle, and lo! soon 
The little straggler, saved from perils dark, 
Across the teaboard draws a long wet mark. 


Arise! take snuffers by the handle, 

There’s a large cauliflower in each candle. 

A winding-sheet, ah me! I must away 

To No. 7, just beyond the circus gay. 

‘Alas, my friend, your coat sits very well; 

Where may your Taylor live?” “I may not tell. 

O pardon me—I’m absent now and then. 20 

Where might my Taylor live? I say again 

I cannot tell, let me no more be teaz’d— _. 

He lives in Wapping, might live where he pleas’d.” 
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ON OXFORD 


THE Gothic looks solemn, 
The plain Doric column 
Supports an old Bishop and Crozier; 
The mouldering arch, © 
Shaded o’er by a larch, 
Stands next door to Wilson the Hosier. 


Vice—that is, by turns,— 
O’er pale faces mourns 
The black-tassell’d trencher and common hat; 
The charity boy sings, 
The Steeple-bell rings 
And as for the Chancellor, dominat. 


There are plenty of trees, 
And plenty of ease, 
And plenty of fat deer for Parsons; 
And when it is venison, 
Short is the benison— 
Then each on a leg or thigh fastens. 


TOVASCAT, 


Cat! who has(t) pass’d thy grand clima(c) teric, 
How many rats and mice hast in thy days 
Destroy’d? How many tit-bits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears—but prythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew—and tell me all thy frays 
Of fish and mice, and rats and tender chick! 
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Nay, look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists 
For all the wheezy asthma—and for ali 

Thy tail’s tip is nick’d off—and though the fists 
Of many a maid have given thee many a maul, 
Still is thy fur as soft as when the lists 

In youth thou enter’dst on glass-bottled wall. 
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To Wordsworth was published with Alastor in 
1816. It represents the attitude of the younger poets 
of the time toward Wordsworth’s evident conserva- 
tism. It may be compared with Browning’s Lost 
Leader. ‘The Wordsworth reminiscences in the son- 
net are striking: “Thou wert as a lone star” recalls 
the line in Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton: ‘Thy 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart”; and the last lines 
suggest the sonnet On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic: 


Men are we and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 


England in 1819: This is one of the poems (the 
Song to the Men of England given below is another) 
written by Shelley at the time of the so-called Man- 
chester Massacre. The Shelleys were living in Italy 
and Shelley had practically lost interest in the political 
affairs of England, but the news which arrived stirred 
up his feelings again. On August 16 a reform meeting 
in Manchester had been dispersed by yeomanry, with 
the result that five people died from injuries. Shelley 
desired, he said, that there should be a liberal move- 
ment in politics, but he wished it kept within constitu- 
tional lines. He wrote to Peacock: “These are the 
distant thunders of the terrible storm which is ap- 
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proaching. The tyrants here, as in the French Revo- 
lution, have first shed blood.” At the time, he planned 
a series of songs for the industrious poor whose suf- 
ferings he felt would be the greatest, songs intended 
to inspire them. ‘The sonnet here given was sent to 
Leigh Hunt with the words: “I don’t expect you to 
publish it, but you may show it to whom you please.” 
It was not deemed advisable to publish any of the 
“1819 poems” for some years. 

Ozymandias: This, without doubt the best known 
of all Shelley’s sonnets, is strikingly different from his 
usual writing. Its concreteness of picture and clarity 
of outline suggest Keats rather than Shelley. 

To the Nile: See the note on the poem of the same 
name by Keats. P. 156. 


Political Poems 


Mrs. Shelley wrote about the political poems of this 
time: ‘Shelley loved the people and respected them 
as often more virtuous, as always more suffering, and 
therefore more deserving of sympathy than the great. 
He believed that a clash between the two classes of 
society was inevitable, and he eagerly ranged himself 
on the people’s side. He had an idea of publishing a 
series of poems adapted expressly to commemorate 
their circumstances and wrongs—he wrote a few, but 
in those days of prosecution for libel they could not be 
printed. They are not among the best of his produc- 
tions, a writer being always shackled when he en- 
deavors to write down to the comprehension of those 
who could not understand or feel a highly imaginative 
style; but they show his earnestness, and with what 
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heartfelt compassion he went home to the direct point 
of injury—that oppression is detestable, as being the 
parent of starvation, nakedness, and ignorance.” Cf. 
the note on Prometheus Unbound. 


Odes, Hymns, Etc. 


Ode to the West Wind: The circumstances of the 
writing of this,—one of the most famous of English 
lyrics—are best given in the words of Shelley’s biog- 
rapher, Dowden: “In December (1819) the last act 
of Prometheus Unbound was brought triumphantly 
to a close. Several weeks earlier, on a day when the 
tempestuous west wind was collecting the vapours 
which pour down the autumnal rains, Shelley con- 
ceived, and in a great part wrote, in a wood that 
skirted the Arno, that ode in which there is a union 
of lyrical breadth with lyrical intensity unsurpassed 
in English song—the Ode to the West Wind. At 
sunset on that day the expected tempest came, attended 
by the magnificent thunder and lightning peculiar to 
the Cisalpine regions. The poem is a clarion-cry of 
hope in the presence of tumultuous ruin and inevitable 
decay. 


“Spring come to you, at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest, 


was the marriage blessing of Ceres to Prospero’s pair 
of happy lovers. But Shelley dares to welcome autum- 
nal sadness and wintry bareness; finding in the wild 
wind which sweeps the forest leaves away an exultant 
harbinger of the awakening year. Harmonizing under 
a common idea the forces of external nature and the 
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passior of the writer’s individual heart, the stanzas, 
with all the penetrating power of a lyric, have some- 
thing almost of epic largeness and grandeur.” ‘The 
rhyme scheme is the “terza rima,” best known to most 
readers as that in which Dante wrote the Divine 
Comedy. 

To a Skylark was published with Prometheus Un- 
bound in 1820, and was written during that year near 
Leghorn. It may be compared with Wordsworth’s 
poem on the same subject; to Wordsworth the skylark 
was the 


Type of the wise that soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 


The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty may well be read 
in connection with Spenser’s Hymn to Heavenly Love 
and Hymn to Heavenly Beauty. It should certainly 
be compared with Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality, with which it has much in com- 
mon. It was written under the same circumstances 
that produced Shelley’s Mont Blanc,—the idea of 
which is fundamentally the same—the insignificance 
of man in comparison with the vast forces of nature, 
yet the meaning which those vast forces of nature take 
from the thought and love which declare themselves 
in the mind of man. In the lines on Mont Blanc he 
says: 

... The secret strength of things 
Which governs Thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! 
And what wert thou and earth, and stars, and sea, 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy? 
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The Hymn of Apollo and the Hymn to Pan were 
written by Shelley for a drama to be named Midas 
projected by his friend Edward Elliker Williams (the 
husband of “Jane’’ in the various Shelley poems to 
Jane. For Shelley’s relations with him and with his 
wife, see note, p. 144. 

Stanzas Written in Dejection Near Naples: The 
stay of the Shelleys at Naples was not a happy one. 
This is not the only occasion on which Shelley con- 
trasted the beauty of the surroundings with his own 
sadness. He knew no English people in Naples, and 
he found the ordinary Neapolitans, he said, sullen and 
stupid; he was ill, and the fatigue of going for hours 
to the galleries which, in themselves, delighted him, 
told upon him. Moreover, he was haunted by the 
thought of his children in England, taken from him by 
decree of the Court of Chancery. 

Written Among the Euganean Hills: Written by 
Shelley at Este in October, 1818, soon after the death 
of his infant daughter. ‘The metre and the general 
outline of the poem—the development of a mood 
throughout a day—recall Milton’s I] Penseroso. The 
scenes described here are those which delighted Shelley 
during his stay—the “waveless plain of Lombardy” 
like a sea below him, Venice eastward, glorious in the 
light, yet recalling to the poet the glory which had 
passed, leaving behind it decay and servitude; Padua, 


where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe— 


Padua, in whose halls the lamp of learning was no 
longer aflame. Later Shelley added to the poem the 
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passage about Byron: one of the great boasts of the 
Venice of the future would be that she had given 
shelter to the exile: 


a tempest-cleaving swan, 
Of the songs of Albion 
Driven from his ancestral streams! 


‘The poem begins and ends with the recollection of the 
misery which, during the noon hours, seems to have 
passed away, or to have been overpowered by the pleas- 
ure of the imagination; it ends, however, not only with 
“the ancient pilot Pain beside the helm again” but with 
the assurance that there must be other flowering isles 
in the Sea of Agony. 

The poems J'o Jane, which follow, were memo- 
ries of some of the happiest days of the life of the Shel- 
leys in Italy. Edward Williams and his wife were 
English people who settled near the Shelleys at Pisa, 
purposely to enjoy their society. A close friendship 
grew up among the four people, who saw much of each 
other. Many days such as the ones described in The 
Invitation and the Recollection were passed. It was 
Williams who accompanied Shelley on his last cruise 
in his boat, and whose body was burned with that of 
Shelley upon the beach. The most interesting of the 
poems is With a Guitar: To Jane. Mrs. Williams 
was a musician, and Shelley had suggested frequently 
that he would give her a harp in order that he might 
have the pleasure of hearing her play. Eventually he 
did send her a guitar. Trelawney describes his obser- 
vation of the composition of the poem: on going into 
the woods upon one occasion, he says, he perceived a 
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deep pool: “The strong light streamed through the 
opening of the trees. One of the pines, undermined 
by the water, had fallen into it. Under its lee, and 
nearly hidden, sat the poet, gazing on the dark mirror 
beneath, so lost in his bardish reverie that he did not 
hear my approach. . . . He was writing verses on a 
guitar.” The front portion of the guitar, Shelley 
found, was made of Swiss pine, which suggested to him 
the figure of speech of the spirit of music as imprisoned 
in the wood. ‘This naturally recalied the story of 
Ariel’s penance in the cloven pine, as told in The 
Tempest. 

Adonais: Keats died at Rome on February 23, 1821. 
The news was not received by the Shelleys until the 
beginning of April; on June 11 Shelley wrote to his 
publisher that 4donais was ready for publication and 
added the significant sentence: “‘It is little adapted for 
popularity, but it is perhaps the least imperfect of my 
compositions.” 

A donais is probably the most widely read of all great 
elegies. It may be compared with the laments of 
Moschus for Bion, of Milton for Edward King, of 
Tennyson for Arthur Hallam; with all of them it has 
strong points of resemblance, but from each it radi- 
cally differs. Certainly Keats was not to Shelley what 
Arthur Hallam was to Tennyson; it was not the friend 
who was mourned, but the poet, as Milton mourned 
in Edward King the priest rather than the friend. It 
is less a lament for Keats himself than for the group, 
“the inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” of whom 
Shelley at the time felt himself to be—“neglected and 
apart; a herd-abandon’d deer struck by the hunter’s 
dart.” The poem tells us nothing of Keats which we 
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did not know before, but it does give us a description 
of Shelley which has never been surpassed—the “‘pard- 
like Spirit, beautiful and swift’—the “Power girt 
round with weakness.” 

Shelley’s words to Severn when he sent him the 
poem were these: “In spite of his transcendent genius, 
Keats never was nor ever will be a popular poet; and 
the total neglect and obscurity into which the as- 
tonishing remnants of his mind still lie, was hardly 
to be dissipated by a writer, who, however he may 
differ from Keats in more important qualities, at 
least resembles him in that accidental one—a want of 
popularity.” 

Adonais is so complex a mixture of all the poetry 
which Shelley knew well that a complete study of its 
sources would involve almost a bibliography of litera- 
ture. The reader continually comes upon echoes of 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Plato, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton—echoes sometimes so low that they 
deceive the ear. The most striking similarities, how- 
ever, can be traced. It is founded, first of all, upon 
the lament of Bion for Adonis, and the lament of 
Moschus for Bion, both of which should be read in 
connection with the poem (in Andrew Lang’s transla- 
tion). . Bion’s Aphrodite accompanied by the weeping 
Loves has become Shelley’s Urania accompanied by the 
Dreams; the lamenting Satyrs, Nightingales, and 
Echoes (like the mourning wild beasts in Theocritus) 
which Moschus described, have become in Shelley the 
sorrowing Desires, Adorations, Persuasions, ete. 
Moschus uses the contrast of the life of the year with 
that of man; Moschus ascribes the death to poison, 
Bion to the dragon; both of these Shelley adopts in 
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substance. The procession of mourners, a convention 
in Greek elegy, may be compared with that procession 
used by Milton in Lycidas. The bitter invective 
against contemporary abuses will recall that of Mil- 
ton in the passage about the “Pilot of the Gali- 
lean Lake.” The departure from the Greek to the 
Christian conceptions may also be compared with 


Lycidas. 

is Cf. the beginning of Bion’s la- 
ment. 

110: Cf. Lycidas |. 50. 

rs; Cf. P.L. 1.6 and VII.1-4. 

iv 29. He—Miuilton. 

36. “Homer was the first and Dante 
the second epic poet... . Milton 
was the third.” Shelley, Defense of 
Poetry. 

vi 48. Probably Shelley has in mind here 
the situation described by Keats in 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil. 

Vii 55. Keats died in Rome. 

vill 65 ff. There are many lines in Adonais 
which recall pictures in the Faerie 
Queen. 

73, The Dreams—or the poems of 


Keats—are his first mourners. 
There is a reminiscence of this 
passage in the fantasy which Barrie 
wrote upon the death of George 
Meredith, in which the great 
women created by Meredith meet 
to do him homage. 
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xiv 118 ff. 


XVnl2 7. 


One of the best expressions of the 
sensuousness of Keats’s poetry. 

“Lost Echo” is one of the conven- 
tional figures in all Greek elegies. 


Cf. Milton, Lycidas: 


Thee Shepherd, thee the woods and desert 


caves 


And all their echoes, mourn. 


XVii 145. 
Xxili-xxiv 199 ff. 


KEV 2 SDH. 


XXViI-XXVIl1 237 ff. 


xk 203, 


264 

269 

xkat 27 
XXXIV 301. 


Cf. Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. 
Cf. the passage of Aphrodite in 
Bion. 

‘This seems to be a personal cry on 
the part of Shelley, one of those 
expressions of the longing for 
death not unusual with him and 
with Keats. 

The beginning of Shelley’s invec- 
tive against those reviewers of the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
whom he held responsible for the 
suffering and death of Keats. ‘The 
reference in “the Pythian” is to 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. See the Introduction. 
Possibly a reference to the “magic 
garment” of Prospero in The Tem- 
pest. 

The Pilgrim of Eternity—Byron. 
“sweetest lyrist”—Moore. 

Shelley himself. 

“unknown land’—England. 
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“He’—Leigh Hunt, who was the 
mutual friend of Keats and Shelley. 
See the translation from Moschus 
given at the beginning of the poem. 
With this stanza Shelley in the 
manner of Milton and of Spenser 
turns from classical allegory to the 
exaltation of immortality and de- 
clares again the central idea of all 
his poetry: the passionate conviction 
of the permanence of the spiritual, 
of the triumph of the infinite over 
finite appearance, of the Reality 
which lies behind appearance. ‘The 
rest of the poem has a strongly 
neo-Platonic tone. 


Cf. Lycidas: 


Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all who wander in the perilous flood. 


xlix 439 ff. 


These stanzas are the most panthe- 
istical of all Shelley’s writings. 

The reference is to the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome in which Keats 
was buried, and where Shelley him- 
self was not long afterward to lie. 
Shelley’s infant son William had 
been buried there, and the beauty 
of the place had always had for 
Shelley an unusual attraction. He 
said of it: “The English burying- 
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ground is a green slope near the 
walls, under the pyramidal tomb 
of Cestius, and is, I think, the most 
beautiful and solemn cemetery I 
ever beheld. To see the sun shin- 
ing on its bright grass, fresh, when 
we visited it, with the autumnal 
dew, and hear the whispering of 
the winds among the leaves of the 
trees which have overgrown the 
tomb of Cestius . . . and to mark 
the tombs mostly of women and 
young people who were _ buried 
there, one might, if one were to 
die, desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep. Such is the human mind, 
and so it peoples with its wishes 
vacancy and oblivion.” And in the 
preface which he himself wrote for 
A donais, he says: ‘“The cemetery is 
an open space among the ruins cov- 
ered in winter with violets and 
daisies. It might make one in love 
with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a 
place.” 

The tomb of Cestius. The Pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius is a marble 
monument one hundred sixteen feet 
in height. An inscription shows 
that the Caius Cestius Poplixius 
buried there was a pretor, a trib- 
une of the people, and one “ap- 
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pointed to provide the sacrificial 
feasts of the gods.” Cestius died 
about 30 B.c. 

li 453. Probably a reference to Shelley’s 
own sorrow over the death of his 
son who lay buried there. 

lii 460 ff. This is the final and the greatest 
expression on the part of Shelley 
of his central idea of reality and 
permanence. 

liii 469 ff. These lines were prophetic, for it 
was only a little over a year later 
that the ashes of Shelley were 
buried in the same cemetery. 

Final Chorus from Hellas: 

Hellas was the last of Shelley’s political poems, 
and is in many ways the most interesting. It was 
written in 1821, and discusses the idea which is 
common to all of his political poems—the constant 
warfare which has always gone on_ between 
different classes of people. Shelley looked upon 
the struggles which, in 1821, were going on in 
various parts of the world as decisive of the des- 
tinies of the world for generations to come. He 
had already celebrated in odes the dawn of 
liberty in Spain and in Naples. 

Extracts from Prometheus Unbound: 

Prometheus Unbound, Shelley’s most ambitious, 

and in many ways his most successful long work, 

is the best possible illustration of the combination 

in him of scholar, reformer and pure poet. 

Founded upon the Prometheus Bound of Aéschy- 

lus, it is yet entirely original in its conception. 
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ZEschylus had shown the torture of Prometheus, 
condemned by Jove; to Shelley, Prometheus was 
the savior and regenerator of the world, and his 
drama was designed to show the triumph of 
Prometheus over Jove and the bringing in of a 
new reign of peace and happiness for mankind. 
As in all his poetry, he shows his sympathy for 
the oppressed. What he attempted to do is best 
told by Mrs. Shelley: 

“Shelley adapted the catastrophe of this story 
to his peculiar views. ‘The son, greater than his 
father, born of the nuptials of Jupiter and Thetis, 
was to dethrone Evil and bring back a happier 
reign than that of Saturn. Prometheus defies the 
power of his enemy and endures centuries of 
torture, till the hour arrives when Jove, blind to 
the real event, but darkly guessing that some 
great good to himself will flow, espouses Thetis. 
At the moment, the Primal Power of the world 
drives him from his usurped throne, and Strength, 
in the person of Hercules, liberates Humanity, 
typified by Prometheus, from the tortures gener- 
ated by evil done or suffered. Asia, one of the 
Oceanides, is the wife of Prometheus,—she was, 
according to other mythological interpretations, 
the same as Venus and Nature. When the Bene- 
factor of Mankind is liberated, Nature resumes 
the beauty of her prime, and is united to her hus- 
band, the emblem of the human race, in perfect 
and happy union. In the fourth act, the poet 
gives further scope to his imagination, and ideal- 
izes the forms of creation, such as we know them, 
instead of such as they appeared to the Greeks. 
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Maternal Earth, the mighty parent, is superseded 
by the Spirit of the Earth—the guide of our 
planet through the realms of the sky—while his 
fair and weaker companion, the Spirit of the 
Moon, receives bliss from the annihilation of 
Evil in the superior sphere.” 


NOTES ON KEATS 


Sonnets: Keats’s sonnets show throughout the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth. His 
favorite form during the earlier years was the Pe- 
trarchan; during his last years he used the Shake- 
spearian almost exclusively. 

Dedication—To Leigh Hunt, Esq. With the en- 
couragement of his brothers and of Leigh Hunt, Keats 
brought out in March, 1817, his first volume of 
poems. ‘The dedication was written the evening that 
the proof-sheets were brought home. Cf. Introduction. 

On Sitting Down to Read “King Lear’ Once 
Again: After this sonnet, Keats turned to the Shake- 
spearian form. “The “golden-tongued Romance with 
serene lute” apparently is a reference to Spenser, whom 
Keats was reading at the time. 

Written on the Blank Space of a Leaf at the End 
of Chaucer's Tale of the “Flowre and the Lefe:’ 
Colvin relates the circumstances of the composition 
thus: “Keats one day calling on Cowden Clarke and 
. finding him asleep over Chaucer, passed the time by 
writing on the blank space at the end of the ‘Flowre 
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and the Lefe’ a poem with which he was already fa- 
miliar, the sonnet beginning, “This pleasant tale is like 
a little copse.’ ” 

To Homer and On First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer: The two sonnets should be read with the 
fragment of the Ode to Maia, and the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. One of the greatest regrets of Keats’s 
life was that he knew no Greek. ‘The story of the 
writing of the sonnet On First Looking Into Chap- 
man’s Homer has been told by Cowden Clarke, whose 
Chapman was the one in which Keats first read Homer. 
One evening Clarke read with Keats some of the most 
famous passages—the conversation of the old men on 
the walls of Troy, the description of the shield and 
helmet of Diomed, of Neptune’s passage to the Argive 
ships, and the shipwreck of Odysseus. “We parted,” 
he says, “at day-spring, yet he contrived that I should 
receive the poem from a distance of two miles by ten 
o'clock.” 

On Seeing the Elgin Marbles and the sonnets To 
Haydon: Benjamin Haydon, the English painter, for 
eight years had struggled to gain popular recognition 
of the great work performed by Lord Elgin in bring- 
ing to England the remains of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures. He finally succeeded in getting the English 
people to recognize the supremacy of these marbles, 
and in overcoming the opposition enough to secure the 
sculptures for England. He was for some years one 
of the most intimate friends of Keats. It was through 
Haydon and Joseph Severn that Keats gained what 
knowledge he had of painting and sculpture. In 
March, 1817, after a visit with Haydon to the Par- 
thenon marbles, he wrote the first sonnet, which he 
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sent to Haydon with the second, in which he offers his 
apologies for attempting to express the inexpressible. 
The other two sonnets addressed to Haydon show 
Keats’s capacity for overestimating his friends; the 
reference in the second to him “of the cloud, the 
cataract, the lake’’ is to Wordsworth; “‘he of the rose, 
the violet, the spring” is Leigh Hunt; “‘the chain for 
Freedom’s sake” is explained by the next sonnet. 

Written on the Day that Mr. Leigh Hunt Left 
Prison: Leigh Hunt was one of the best known of the 
literary men of the day, who is particularly remem- 
bered because of his association with all the writers 
of the generation. He was for a time upon the staff 
of the Examiner, which, having no allegiance to any 
political party, criticized with unusual freedom, peo- 
ple and policies. An attack upon the prince regent by 
Hunt led to a sentence of two years’ imprisonment, 
which served only to make him still more admired 
by the youthful writers of the day. 

This sonnet was the one which first attracted the 
attention of Cowden Clarke to Keats as a poet. 

To Kosciusko: Kosciusko, the Polish hero, who had 
fought with the Americans in the Revolution, and had 
been commander-in-chief of the Polish forces in the 
insurrection in 1794, died in 1817. 

Ben Nevis and On Ailsa Rock were written during 
Keats’s Scotch trip. Keats wrote of Ailsa: ‘The effect 
of Ailsa with the peculiar perspective of the sea in 
connection with the ground we stood on and the misty 
rain then falling gave me a complete idea of a deluge. 
Ailsa struck me very suddenly—really, I was a little 
alarmed.” ‘The ascent of Ben Nevis was possibly the 
beginning of Keats’s fatal illness. He clearly showed 
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the result of the exertion, and from that time on, his 
condition became serious. The sonnet itself was writ- 
ten while Keats was seated at the edge of a fifteen- 
hundred-foot precipice. 

On the Sea: Keats says that he wrote this as a re- 
sult of the haunting lines in the Dover cliff scene in 
King Lear beginning ‘‘Do you not hear the sea?” 

On the Grasshopper and the Cricket and To the 
Nile: Keats frequently took part in “poetic contests,” 
particularly with Leigh Hunt. ‘The first of these son- 
nets was written Dec. 30, 1816, at the home of Hunt, 
when he and Cowden Clarke and Keats had met. The 
second of the sonnets was written two years later when 
Shelley also was present; Shelley’s contribution will be 
found in this volume on p. 2._ Both Shelley and Keats 
composed their sonnets J'o the Nile in twenty minutes. 

On Leaving Some Friends at an Early Hour and 
Keen, Fitful Gusts: Written after some of the many 
evenings of “great talk” in Hunt’s cottage. 

Why Did I Laugh To-night?: One of several 
references of Keats to the death which he felt was not 
far distant. 

When I Have Fears: This sonnet was the one 
which Keats at the time called his “last.” It was writ- 
ten in February, 1818. 

The title Last Sonnet has been given to this poem 
by succeeding editors. It is, in this form, the last 
piece of Keats’s work, though it was not the last com- 
posed. Tradition says that he wrote it for the first 
time on the trip from England. Colvin, however, 
shows that he had already drafted it some time before, 
though the original draft differs in many respects from 
the completed sonnet. On board ship at night, Keats, 
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unable to sleep, borrowed from his friend Severn a 
copy of Shakespeare’s poems, and in it, on the blank 
page opposite 4 Lover's Complaint, he copied this 
sonnet. It takes an added poignancy from the fact 
that Keats knew that he was leaving England probably 
forever, and that Fanny Brawne was in England. It 
may well be compared with Matthew Arnold’s Self- 
Dependence. 


Odes, Etc. 


Keats’s Odes were written in the spring and fall of 
1819. Keats, like Shelley, used the word ode loosely, 
calling even such a poem as Bards of Passion and of 
Mirth by that term. 

The Ode to Maia, which remains a brief fragment, 
was sent by Keats to his friends with a promise to 
finish it—a promise which, unfortunately, was never 
kept. It is said to be the most purely Greek in tone of 
all Keats’s poems, reminding one of the remark of 
Shelley when he was asked how one who knew no 
Greek could have written such poetry: ‘Because he 
was a Greek!” 

Maia, the mother of Hermes and the eldest of the 
Pleiades came to be identified later with the Roman 
goddess worshipped on the first of May, and, to a 
certain extent, with the English May Day festivities. 

Ode to Melancholy: The word “melancholy” has 
always appealed to poets. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, there grew up what is sometimes 
called the “school of melancholy.” Cf. the speech of 
Jacques in 4s You Like It—“I can suck melancholy 
out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs”: the song from 
Fletcher’s Nice Valour: 
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There’s naught in this life sweet 
If men were wise to see’t 
But only Melancholy, 


the verses prefixed to Butler’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly; and Milton’s JI Penseroso, all of which belong 
to this ‘‘school.” 

The Ode on a Grecian Urn, probably the best 
known of Keats’s poems is, next to the Ode to Maia, 
the most Greek in spirit. It was written about no one 
particular urn, but undoubtedly was a composite of 
many which Keats admired on his trips to the muse- 
ums with Hunt and Haydon and others of his friends. 
Colvin calls attention to the fact that there is one urn 
which does have carved upon it the unusual combina- 
tion of pictures which Keats describes—a sacrifice and 
a sort of Bacchic dance; that is the Sosibios vase, a 
tracing of the picture of which Keats made. How- 
ever, the revel picture on this vase is hardly a “wild 
tumult” or a “mad pursuit.” 

Typical of the combination of impressions which 
is the secret of the genius of Keats is the Ode to a 
Nightingale. Written not at night as many have 
imagined, but in the morning, while Keats was sitting 
in the shade of the trees, it is a reminiscence of all the 
songs of all the nightingales which had delighted him; 
it is reminiscent also of those many poems in which he 
seems to be “half in love with easeful Death.” ‘There 
is no better example of the sensuous impressions of 
Keats nor of the magic of his words. 

The Ode to Autumn was written during the fall of 
the same year as the spring odes. Its objectivity is 
striking, in comparison with the very personal tone of 
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the earlier ones. In connection with the ode Keats 
wrote to Reynolds: “How beautiful the season is now 
—how fine the air—a temperate sharpness about it. 
Really, without joking—chaste weather—Dian skies. 
I never liked stubble fields so much as now—aye, bet- 
ter than the chilly green of the spring.” 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth was written by Keats 
on a blank page in Dilke’s copy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; Keats read largely in these “twin-born sons” 
who stand at the end of the Elizabethan age. The 
metre of this group of poems is reminiscent of the fa- 
vorite metre of the later Elizabethan and the early 
Milton—heptasyllables varied with octosyllables, 
which may be found in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherd- 
ess, Milton’s L’Allegro, and Ben Jonson’s Satyr. 

The Mermaid Tavern, the most Elizabethan of 
Keats’s poems, shows his ability to catch the spirit of 
that age as the Ode on a Grecian Urn shows his ability 
to catch the Greek. Beaumont himself, writing of the 
Mermaid Tavern, says: 


What things we have seen 
Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame 
As if that everyone from whence that came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


Alfred Noyes’s Tales of the Mermaid Tavern may be 
compared. 
Robin Hood was suggested by a set of sonnets by 
Keats’s friend Reynolds on Sherwood Forest. 
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In a Drear-nighted December was a lyrical experi- 
ment; the metre was taken from Dryden’s Spanish 
Fryar; the scenery was that of Burford Bridge, where 
Keats was at the time finishing Endymion. ‘The sub- 
ject is the time-honored one of poets expressed once 
and for always by Dante: Inferno v. 121: 


Nessun maggiore dolore 
Chi ricordasi del tempo felice nella miseria, 


and repeated in Tennyson’s 


This is truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci: the title was used by 
Keats in the Eve of St. Agnes for the music which 
Porphyro played on his lute to Madeline. It comes 
from an old French dialogue of Alan Chartier which 
Keats knew in translation, but from which he took 
only the title. The legend of the “witch woman”’ is 
common to all literatures. Colvin calls attention to 
the fact that ““And no birds sing” is an echo of ‘“‘Let no 
birds sing” of William Browne, of whose Britannia’s 
Pastorals Keats was very fond, while “His eyes were 
wild” is an echo of Wordsworth. The poem should be 
considered in the light of Keats’s life, for it was writ- 
ten at the time he was most torn by his passion for 
Fanny Brawne and his occasional periods of jealousy. 

The Eve of St. Agnes shows strongly the influence 
of Spenser. Keats had an uncanny gift of using me- 
‘tres which had been brought to their highest develop- 
ment by earlier writers, and here he excels in the 
‘Spenserian stanza. The poem was written three 
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months after the death of Keats’s brother, by whose 
bedside he had watched many nights. Keats said at 
that time that the only relief he found from over- 
powering sadness was in “plunging into abstract 
images.” It is possible that the poem was planned 
during those hours. The story of St. Agnes’s Eve 
was one which would long have been familiar to Keats 
not only from tradition (it survives in this country in 
many of our Hallowe’en superstitions) but also from 
his reading; for it occurs in Ben Jonson’s masque The 
Satyr, and in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
There is probably some influence from Boccaccio, also, 
whose most striking influence on Keats is seen in 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil. ‘The situation of the 
youth who appears on a night of festivities in the halls 
of an ancestral enemy is, of course, parallel to that in 
Romeo and Juliet. For sheer sensuous description if 
for nothing else, the poem is without a parallel in 
English. 

Keats’s two long poems Endymion and Hyperion 
are both worthy of close study in their entirety. The 
story of the love of the Moon for Endymion was one 
which had always charmed Keats; he changes the 
original greatly, for he shows the moon, instead of 
casting a spell of slumber upon Endymion, continually 
appearing to him, now as a woman of light, now as an 
Indian maiden, so that Endymion finds himself in love 
apparently with two women at the same time. It is 
a curious mixture of the Greek, the medieval romance, 
the fairy tale—and the youthful Keats,—but it is full 
of beauties which are remarkable. The extract given 
here is the well-known introduction, Keats’s expression 
of his doctrine of beauty. 
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Hyperion remains a fragment, although a very long 
fragment. The subject is the dethronement of Saturn 
or Chronos, who, to the Greeks, was Time, the father 
of all the gods. With the dethroning of Saturn, there 
began the new age of the gods of Greece who are more 
familiar to us in mythology. Keats was dealing in his 
poem with the battle between the giants and the gods. 
The section given here is the description of “gray- 
haired Saturn” after he has lost his throne. Keats 
hardly reaches the subject of Hyperion himself in the 
poem as he wrote it. It has been compared to the 
beautiful gateway of a great temple; the gateway was 
all that the architect ever built, but the temple existed 
in his mind. 


FAMILIAR FRAGMENTS 


No reading of Keats is complete without at least a 
glance at his “nonsense verse.” Never intended to be 
published, it was written, as a rule, in letters to his 
intimate friends. Keats had a tremendously good 
sense of humor, and a real genius for nonsense. Some 
of his letters are worthy of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. He wrote in 1817 to Mariane and Jane 
Reynolds: 

“There you are among sands, stones, Pebbles, 
Beeches, Cliffs, Rocks, Deeps, Shallows, weed, ships, 
Boats, Carrots, Turnips, sun, moon, and stars and all 
that sort of thing—and here I am among colleges, 
halls, Stalls, plenty of Trees, thank God, Plenty of 
water, thank Heaven,—Plenty of Books, thank the 
Muses—Plenty of Snuff, thank Sir Walter Raleigh— 
Plenty of segars—Ditto—Plenty of flat country, thank 
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Tellys’ rolling-pin. I’m on the sofa—Buonaparte is on 
the snuff-box—But you are by the seaside—argal, you 
bathe—you walk—-you say, ‘How beautiful’—find out 
resemblances between waves and camels—rocks and 
dancing-masters—fireshovels and telescopes—Dolphins 
and Madonas—which word, by the way I must ac- 
quaint you, was derived from the Syriac, and came 
down in a way which neither of you I am sorry to say 
are at all capable of comprehending. But as a time 
may come when by your occasional converse with me 
you may arrive at ‘something like prophetic strain,’ 1 
will unbar the gates of my pride and let my conde- 
scension stalk forth like a ghost at the circus. ‘The 
word Ma-don-a, my dear Ladies, or—the word Mad- 
Ona, so I say! I am not mad—Howsomever when 
that aged Tamer Kewthon sold a certain camel called 
Peter to the overseer of the Babel Sky-works, he thus 
spake, adjusting his cravat round the tip of his chin— 
‘My dear Ten-story-up-in-the-air, This here Beast, 
though I say’t as shouldn’t say’t, not only has the power 
of subsisting 40 days and 40 nights without fire and 
candle, but he can sing.—. .. Here I have in my 
pocket a certificate from Signor Nicolini of the King’s 
Theatre; a certificate to this effect—. !... I have 
had dinner since I left that effect on you, and feel too 
heavy in mentibus to display all the Profundity of the 
Polygon . . . so it being that we are such sublunary 
creatures, let us endeavor to correct all our bad spell- 
ing,—all our most delightful abominations, and let us 
wish health to Mariane and Jane, whoever they be 
and wherever.” 

“Oh, I am frightened with most hateful thoughts” 
is an extract from the same opera for which Keats 
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planned the fragment Asleep given above. Cf. Shake- 
speare, Sonnet 130. 

Spenserian Stanzas: ‘These were enclosed in a letter 
to George and Georgiana Keats, April 1819. Keats 
says: ‘Brown this morning is writing some Spenserian 
stanzas against Miss Brawne and me; so I shall amuse 
myself with him; in the manner of Spenser.” 

A Party of Lovers: Written in another letter to the 
same. Keats says: ‘Somewhere in the Spectator is 
related an account of a man inviting a party of stut- 
terers and squinters to his table. It would please me 
more to scrape together an party of lovers—not to 
dinner but to tea. There would be no fighting as 
among knights of old.” The reference to Taylor 
seems to have been to Keats’s publisher. 

On Oxford: The verses were copied by Keats in a 
letter to Reynolds as a satirical criticism of Words- 
worth. 

To a Cat: Addressed by Keats to a cat belonging 
to the mother of his friend John Hamilton Reynolds. 
They were first published by Thomas Hood in his 
Comic Almanac in 1830. 
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SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY’s DEFENSE OF POETRY 


Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be 
“the expression of the imagination”; and poetry is con- 
nate with the origin of man. Man is an instrument 
over which a series of external and internal impres- 
sions are driven, like the alternations of an ever- 
changing wind over an Aeolian lyre, which move it by 
their motion to ever-changing melody. But there is a 
principle within the human being, and perhaps within 
all sentient beings, which acts otherwise than in a 
lyre, and produces not melody alone but harmony, by 
an internal adjustment of the sounds and motions thus 
excited to the impressions which excite them. .. . 

In the infancy of society every author is necessarily 
a poet, because language itself is poetry; and to be a 
poet is to apprehend the true and the beautiful, in a 
word, the good which exists in the relation subsisting, 
first between existence and perception, and secondly, 
between perception and expression. . . . But poets, or, 
those who imagine and express this indestructible or- 
der, are not only the authors of language and of music, 
of the dance, and architecture, and statuary, and paint- 
ing: they are the institutors of laws, and the founders 
of civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, 
and the teachers who draw into a certain propinquity 
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with the beautiful and the true that partial apprehen- 
sion of the agencies of the invisible world which is 
called religion. ... (A poet) not only beholds in- 
tensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws 
according to which present things ought to be ordered, 
but he beholds the future in the present, and his 
thoughts are the germs of the flower and the fruit of 
latest time. . . . A poet participates in the eternal, 
the infinite, and the one; as far as relates to his con- 
ceptions, time and place and number are not. 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its 
eternal truth. There is this difference between a story 
and a poem, that a story is a catalogue of detached 
facts which have no other connection than time, place, 
circumstance, cause, and effect; the other is the crea- 
tion of actions according to the unchangeable forms of 
human nature, as existing in the mind of the creator, 
which is itself the image of all other minds. The one 
is partial, and applies only to a definite period of time, 
and a certain combination of events which can never 
again recur; the other is universal, and contains within 
itself the germ of a relation to whatever motives or 
actions have place in the possible varieties of human 
nature. Time, which destroys the beauty and the use 
of a story of particular facts, stripped of the poetry 
which should invest them, augments that of poetry, 
and forever develops new and wonderful applications 
of the eternal truth which it contains. Hence epito- 
mes have been called the moths of just history; they 
eat out the poetry of it... . 

A poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and 
sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet songs; his 
auditors are as men entranced by the melody of an 
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unseen musician, who feel that they are moved and 
softened, yet know not whence nor why. . . . (Poe- 
try) awakens and enlarges the mind by rendering it the 
receptacle of a thousand unapprehended combinations 
of thought. Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects be as 
if they were not familiar; it reproduces all that it 
represents, and the impersonations clothed in its 
Elysian light stand thenceforward in the minds of 
those who have once contemplated them, as memo- 
rials of that gentle and exalted content which extends 
itself over all thoughts and actions with which it co- 
exists. The great secret of morals is love; or a going 
out of our own nature, and an identification of our- 
selves with the beautiful which exists in thought, ac- 
tion, or person, not our own. A man to be greatly 
good must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he 
must put himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his species must be- 
come his own. The great instrument of moral good is 
the imagination; and poetry ministers to the effect by 
acting upon the cause. Poetry enlarges the circum- 
ference of the imagination by replenishing it with 
thoughts of ever new delight, which have the power 
of attracting and assimilating to their own nature all 
other thoughts, and which form new intervals and in- 
terstices whose void for ever craves fresh food. Poetry 
strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral 
nature of man in the same manner as exercise strength- 
ens a limb. 

Poetry ever addresses itself to those faculties which 
are the last to be destroyed, and its voice is heard, like 
the footsteps of Astraea, departing from the world. 
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Poetry ever communicates all the pleasure which men 
are capable of receiving; it is ever still the light of life, 
the source of whatever of beautiful or generous or true 
can have place in an evil time... . 

The poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge 
thrown over the stream of time, which unites the mod- 
ern and ancient world. ‘The distorted notions of in- 
visible things which Dante and his rival Milton have 
idealized, are merely the mask and mantle in which 
these great poets walk through eternity enveloped and 
disguised. . 

Nochitieze: can exceed the energy aad magnificence of 
the character of Satan as expressed in Paradise Lost. 

. . Milton’s Devil as a moral being is as far superior 
to his God, as one who perseveres in some purpose 
which he has conceived to be excellent, in spite of ad- 
versity and torture, is to one who in the cold security of 
undoubted triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge 
upon his enemy, not from any mistaken notion of in- 
ducing him to repent of a perseverance in enmity, but 
with the alleged design of exasperating him to deserve 
new torments. ... 

All high poetry is infinite; it is as the first acorn, 
which contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil 
may be undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the 
meaning never exposed. A great poern is a fountain 
for ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and 
delight ; and after one person and one age has exhausted 
all its divine effluence which their peculiar relations 
enable them to share, another and yet another succeeds, 
and new relations are ever developed, the source of an 
unforeseen and an unconceived delight. . . .. 

The pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the 
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pleasure of pleasure itself. And hence the saying, “It 
is better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of mirth.” Not that this highest species of 
pleasure is necessarily linked with pain. The delight 
of love and friendship, the ecstasy of the admiration of 
nature, the joy of the perception and still more of the 
creation of poetry, is often wholly unalloyed. ... 

The production and assurance of pleasure in this 
highest sense is true utility. ‘Those who preduce and 
preserve this pleasure are poets or poetical philoso- 
phers. ... 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the 
centre and circumference of knowledge; it is that 
which comprehends all science, and that to which all 
science must be referred. It is at the same time the 
root and the blossom of all other systems of thought; 
it is that from which all spring and that which adorns 
all; and that which, if blighted, denies the fruit and the 
seed, and withholds from the barren world the nour- 
ishment and the succession of the scions of the tree of 
life. It is the perfect and consummate surface and 
bloom of all things; it is as the color and the odor of 
the rose to the texture of the elements which compose 
it, as the form and splendor of unfaded beauty to the 
secrets of anatomy and corruption. What were vir- 
tue, love, patriotism, friendship; what were the 
scenery of this beautiful universe which we inhabit; 
what were our consolations on this side of the grave, 
and what were our aspirations beyond it,—if poetry 
did not ascend to bring light and fire from those eter- 
nal regions where the owl-winged faculty of calcula- 
tion dare not ever soar? ... 

I appeal to the greatest poets of the present day 
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whether it is not an error to assert that the finest pas- 
sages of poetry are produced by labor and study... . 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest mo- 
ments of the happiest and best minds. . . . 

It is as it were the interpenetration of a diviner 
nature through our own; but its footsteps are like 
those of a wind over the sea, which the morning calm 
erases, and whose traces remain only, as on the 
wrinkled sand which paves it... . 

Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and most 
beautiful in the world; it arrests the vanishing appa- 
ritions which haunt the interlunations of life, and veil- 
ing them or in language or in form, sends them forth 
among mankind. 

Poetry turns all ‘things to loveliness; it exalts the 
beauty of that which is most beautiful, and it adds 
beauty to that which is most deformed; it marries ex- 
ultation and horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and 
change; it subdues to union under its light yoke all 
irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches, 
and every form moving within the radiance of its 
presence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an in- 
carnation of the spirit which it breathes; its secret 
alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous waters 
which flow from death through life; it strips the veil 
of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked 
and sleeping beauty which is the spirit of its 
f6TMS, 20 

The most unfailing herald, companion, and follower 
of the awakening of a great people to work a bene- 
ficial change in opinion or institution, is poetry... . 

It is impossible to read the compositions of the most 
celebrated writers of the present day without being 
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startled with the electric life which burns within their 
words. ‘They measure the circumference and sound 
the depths of human nature with a comprehensive and 
all-penetrating spirit, and they are themselves perhaps 
the most sincerely astonished at its manifestations; for 
it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; 
the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity 
casts upon the present; the words which express what 
they understand not; the trumpets which sing to battle 
and feel not what they inspire; the influence which is 
moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. 


EXTRACTS FROM KeEatTs’s PROSE 


First Preface to Endymion. 

Inscribed with every feeling of pride and regret and 
with a “bowed mind” to the memory of the most Eng- 
lish of poets except Shakespeare, Thomas Chatterton: 

In a great nation, the work of an individual is of so 
little importance; his pleasings and excuses are so un- 
interesting; his “way of life’ such a nothing, that a 
Preface seems a sort of impertinent bow to strangers 
who care nothing about it. 

A Preface, however, should be down in so many 
words; and such a one that by an eye-glance over the 
type, a Reader may catch an idea of the Author’s 
modesty and non-opinion of himself. ... About a 
twelvemonth since, I published a little book of verses; 
it was read by some dozen of my friends who liked it; 
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and some dozen whom I was unacquainted with, who 
did not. 

Now when a dozen human beings are at words with 
another dozen, it becomes a matter of anxiety to side 
with one’s friends—more especially when excited 
thereto by a great love of Poetry. I fought under dis- 
advantages. Before I began I had no inward feel of 
being able to finish; and as I proceeded, my steps were 
all uncertain. So this Poem must rather be consid-' 
ered as an endeavor than as a thing accomplished; a 
poor prologue to what, if I live, I humbly hope to do. 
In duty to the public I should have kept it back a year 
or two, knowing it to be so faulty... . 

I have to apologize to lovers of simplicity for touch- 
ing the spell of loneliness that hung about Endymion; 
if any of my lines plead for me with such people, I 
shall be proud. 

It has been too much the fashion of late to consider 
men bigoted and addicted to every word that may 
chance to escape their lips; now I here declare that I 
have not any particular affection for any particular 
phrase, word of letter in the whole affair. I have writ- 
ten to please myself, and in hopes to please others, and 
for a love of fame; if I neither please myself, nor 
others, nor get fame, of what consequence is 
Phraseology. 

I would fain escape the bickerings that all works not 
exactly in chime bring upon their begetters—but this 
is not fair to expect, there must be conversation of 
some sort and to object shows a ntan’s consequence. 
In case of a London drizzle or a Scotch mist, the fol- 
lowing quotation from Marston may perhaps ’stead 
me as an umbrella for an hour or so: “let it be the 
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curtesy of my peruser rather to pity my self-hindering 
labours than to malice me.” 

One word more—for we cannot help seeing our 
own affairs in every point of view—should any one 
call my dedication to Chatterton affected, I answer 
as followeth: “Were I dead, sir, I should like a book 
dedicated to me.” 

(This preface, shown to Reynolds and other friends, 
met with so many objections that Keats wrote:) 

Since you all agree that the thing is bad, it must be 
so... . Look it over again, and examine into the 
motives, the seeds from which any one sentence sprung 
—I have not the slightest feel of humility toward the 
public—or to anything in existence—but the eternal 
Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of 
Great Men. When I am writing for myself, for the 
mere sake of the moment’s enjoyment, perhaps nature 
has its course with me—but a Preface is written to the 
Public; a thing I cannot help looking upon as an 
Enemy, and which I cannot address without feelings 
of Hostility. If I write a Preface in a supple or sub- 
dued style, it will not be in character with me as a 
public speaker—I would be subdued before my friends 
and thank them for subduing me—but among Multi- 
tudes of Men—I have no feel of stooping; I hate the 
idea of humility to them. 

I never wrote one single line of Poetry with the 
least Shadow of puplic thought. 

Forgive me for vexing you and making a Trojan 
horse of such a trifle, both with respect to the matter 
in question, and myself—but it eases me to tell you— 
I could not live without the love of my friends; I 
would jump down Aetna for any great Public Good, 
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but I hate a mawkish Popularity. I cannot be sub- 
dued before them; my Glory would be to daunt and 
dazzle the thousand jabberers about pictures and books. 
I see swarms of Porcupines with their quills erect “like 
lime twigs set to catch my winged book” and I would 
fright them away with a torch. 

You will say my Preface is not much of a Torch. 
It would have been too insulting “to begin from 
Jove,” and I could not set a golden head upon a thing 
of clay. If there is any fault in the Preface, it is not 
affectation, but an undersong of disrespect to the Pub- 
lic. If I write another Preface, it must be without a 
thought of those people. 


The Second Preface to Endymion. 

Knowing within myself the manner in which this 
Poem has been produced, it is not without a feeling of 
regret that I make it public. 

What manner I mean, will be quite clear to the 
reader, who must soon perceive great inexperience, 
immaturity, and every error denoting a feverish at- 
tempt, rather than a deed accomplished. ‘The first 
two books, and, indeed, the two last, I feel sensible are 
not of such completion as to warrant their passing the 
press; nor should they if I thought a year’s castiga- 
tion would do them any good ;—it will not; the foun- 
dations are too sandy. It is just that this youngster 
should die away; a sad thought for me if I had not 
some hope that while it is dwindling I may be plotting 
and fitting myself for verses fit to live. 

This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may 
deserve a punishment; but no feeling man will be for- 
ward to inflict it; he will leave me alone, with the con- 
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viction that there is not a fiercer hell than the failure in 
a great object. This is not written with the least 
atom to forestall criticisms, of course, but from the 
desire I have to conciliate men who are competent to 
look, and who do look with a zealous eye, to the 
‘honour of English literature. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space 
of life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the 
character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the 
ambition thick-sighted; thence proceeds mawkishness, 
and all the thousand bitters which those men I speak 
of must necessarily taste in going over the following 
pages. 

I hope I have not in too late a day touched the beau- 
tiful mythology of Greece, and dulled its brightness; 
for I wish to try once more, before I bid it farewell. 


From Keats’s letters: 

I find I cannot exist without Poetry—without eter- 
nal Poetry—half the day will not do—the whole of it 
—I began with a little, but habit has made me a 
Leviathan. I had become all in a Tremble from not 
having written anything of late—the Sonnet overleaf 
did.me good. I slept the better last night for it. 

I may be asked—why endeavor after a long poem? 
To which I should answer, Do not the lovers of Poe- 
try like to have a little Region to wander in, where 
they may pick and choose, and in which the images are 
so numerous that many are forgotten and found new 
in a second Reading? which may be food for a week’s 
stroll in the Summer? . . . Besides, a long poem is 
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a test of invention, which I take to be the Polar star 
of Poetry as Fancy is the sails and imagination the 
rudder. 

I am certain of nothing but the holiness of the 
Heart’s affection and the truth of Imagination. What 
the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth— 
whether it existed before or not—for I have the same 
idea of all our passions as of Love; they are all, in 
their sublime, creative of essential Beauty. ... The 
Imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream—he 
awoke and found it truth; I am more zealous in this 
affair because I have never yet been able to perceive 
how anything can be known for truth by consecutive 
reasoning—and yet it must be. Can it be that even 
the greatest Philosopher ever arrived at his Goal with- 
out putting aside numerous objections? However it 
may be; O for a life of Sensations rather than of 
Thoughts! It is “a vision in the form of Youth,” a 
shadow of reality to come. 

Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing 
which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle it or 
amaze it with itself—but with its subject. How beau- 
tiful are the retired flowers!—but how they would 
lose their beauty were they to throng into the highway 
crying out, “Admire me, I am a violet! Dote on me, 
I am a primrose!” Modern poets differ from the 
Elizabethans in this: each of the moderns like an 
Elector of Hanover governs his petty state and knows 
how many straws are swept daily from the Causeways 
in his dominions, and has a continual itching that all 
the Housewives should have their coppers well 
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scoured: The ancients were Emperors of vast prov- 
inces; they had only heard of the remote ones and 
scarcely cared to visit them. 

In poetry I have a few axioms and you will see how 
far I am from their centre: 

1st. I think poetry should surprise by a fine excess, 
and not by singularity; it should strike the reader as a 
wording of his own highest thoughts and appear almost 
a remembrance. 

2nd. “Its touches of beauty should never be half- 
way, thereby making the reader breathless instead of 
content. The rise, the progress, the setting of 
Imagery, should, like the sun, come natural to him, 
shine over him, set soberly, though in magnificence, 
leaving him in the luxury of twilight. But it is easier 
to think what poetry should be than to write it—And 
this leads me to 

Another axiom—That if poetry comes not as natu- 
rally as the leaves to a tree, it had better not come at 
all. However it may be with me, I cannot help look- 
ing into new countries with “O! for a Muse of Fire to 
ascend!” . . . I have great reason to be content, for, 
thank God, I can read, and perhaps understand Shake- 
speare, to his depths; and I have, I am sure, many 
friends who, if I fail, will attribute any change in my 
life and temper to humbleness rather than to pride—to 
a cowering under the wings of great poets rather than 
to a bitterness that I am not appreciated. 
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